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¢,* The Editors cannot undertake to return Mamuscript, in any case. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee ee 
4 THE mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 

small.” For a whole year the States of Europe listened 
callously to the cries of the Armenians, whom they were bound 
by treaty as well as the principles of Christianity to protect. 
Now we acutely fear they will have to pay the price, as 
America paid the price for her slave-holding. 

















Affairs in the East have greatly advanced this week, 
for Greece has been called upon to make her ultimate 
decision. On Tuesday Lord Salisbury announced in the 
Lords the policy defined in the Note condensed below, which 
is substantially that Crete is to obtain autonomy, but that 
Greece must first retire from the island, and that the Turks 
must, for the sake of order, retain a garrison there. There was 
practically no debate in the Lords, Lord Kimberley playing his 
part as an ex-Foreign Secretary, and only trying with much 
adroitness to bind Lord Salisbury to a despatch to Vienna, in 
which he had intimated extreme reluctance to coerce Greece. In 
the Commons, however, Sir William Harcourt, who moved the 
adjournment, protested against the retention of the Turkish 
garrison as an almost “insane arrangement;” and Mr. 
Courtney warned the Government that acts of war against 
Greece would not be supported by opinion. Mr. Balfour 
explained that the Turks would be “ under the control of the 
Powers”—which is only correct in the best case if Yildiz 
Kiosk does not tell them to mutiny—but Mr. Morley 
repeated the objection. Everybody was moderate, but the 
feeling in the House is much deeper than any words yet 
employed, and a hundred Liberal Members have signed an 
address to the King of Greece approving his action. The 
point, of course, is how many Unionist Members would have 
liked to join in that most irregular action, a subject on which 
Lord Salisbury should not content himself with the opinions 
of Whips. 


_ The identical “Note” of the Six Powers was handed 
in to the Government of Athens on Tuesday, and is a very 
menacing document, obviously altered once or twice, and 
finally, we imagine, with certain expressions inserted in it 
under pressure from Berlin. Athens is informed that “ the 
Great Powers have agreed upon a course of action” in 
order to put an end to a situation which would “com- 
on peace of Europe.” Their points are that Crete 
prs im any case,” “under present circumstances,” be 
a to Greece. The Powers, however, have resolved to 
he "pen Crete “ an absolutely effective autonomous ” 
régime, under the high suzerainty of the Sultan.” They 
eon await the wise determination of the Greck 
an _ to withdraw their ships and troops,” but do not 
oan that im case of refusal they are irrevocably deter- 

to hesitate at no measure of compulsion, if on the 








expiry of six days the withdrawal of the ships and troops 
has not been effected.” A more uncompromising ultimatum 
was never addressed to an independent Power, and it is all 
the more galling because the Note addressed to Turkey is 
far milder, and leaves the withdrawal of her troops to be 
settled by a separate Convention. The German Emperor 
has, in fact, forced France and England into a position in 
which they are distinctly acting against Greece on behalf of 
Turkey. The English people will certainly not be united in 
support of that policy. 


The Greek Government need not decide till Tuesday, and 
much may occur in the three days. At present, however, 
information from Athens, and from all the capitals of Europe, 
indicates that the King has made up his mind, and will only 
yield when Greece has been defeated. He has made Colonel 
Metaxa, a Macedonian, Minister for War, has sent a more 
determined Commodore to Crete as Admiral, has ordered 
Colonel Vassos not to yield,and informs all who have access to 
him that he shall not retire. The whole reserve force of Greece 
has been called out, and is accumulating in Thessaly, and there 
are signs that the Albanians are beginning to massacre Greeks 
upon the Servian frontier. The Turkish force collected for 
the invasion of Greece is very large, and we distrust the 
rumours of its want of preparation. The Ottomans have 
rifles and bread, and the raggedness of their uniforms will 
only increase their disposition to plunder. There is still, of 
course, a chance of peace, for the Great Powers are afraid of 
quarrelling if war is once declared, but up to Friday afternoon 
the chance was but a thin one. Greece, in fact, as it would 
seem, has embarked upon a half-mad but quite heroic 
adventure. 


The Turkish gendarmerie in Canea have been giving the 
Powers an object-lesson in Turkish methods. They have 
not been paid for fourteen months, and on March Ist dis- 
covered that while they still received nothing, their officers 
had received their salaries. The Albanians among them, 
the fiercest ruffians in the world, objected to this treatment, 
and as with the international Marines patrolling the streets 
there was nobody whom they could nicely plunder, they shot 
their Colonel, one Suleiman Bey, and his second-in-command, 
and barricaded themselves in their barracks. On Major Bor 
coming up to demand submission they shot at him, for- 
tunately without effect, and wounded an Italian officer, 
but the contest was too hopeless, and on the Marines 
hurrying up they surrendered at discretion, and the ring- 
leaders will be executed. The whole scene was in the truest 
Turkish manner, but ended improperly, the regular course 
being for the Albanians to compel the merchants to give them 
their wages. A remarkable incident is said to have marked 
the proceedings. Suleiman Bey being frightened, promised 
the men their pay, and being a Turk, was laughed at; but 
the Albanians said they would take his promises if he 
could get Major Bor’s word as guarantee. Even Albanians 
understand the “ perfidious” Englishman, who with two 
thousand of them, and unlimited power to enforce dis- 
cipline, would make Crete as safe as a drawing-room or & 
Bengalee district. 


The precise attitude of the Great Powers is still as doubtfal 
asever. It may, however, be broadly assumed as accurate 
that the German Emperor, on personal as well as political 
grounds, is bitterly hostile to Greece; that Austria shares 
this hostility out of dread of war; that Russia is annoyed 
rather than angry because she may have to take action she 
thinks rather premature ; and that Great Britain and France, 
though vexed and unhappy at the immediate prospect, are 
more hostile to Turkey than unfriendly to Greece. Those are 


the conclusions we draw from the mass of speeches, inter- 
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views, telegrams, and, we are compelled to add, rumours and 
falsehoods which at present bewilder the British mind. The 
hour for clear action, diplomatic or other, has not arrived yet, 
but if France were governed by a great mind, her alliance 
with this country and Italy in a resolve to await events would 
be almost a foregone conclusion. 


Mr. McKinley was installed as President of the United 
States on March 4th, and delivered an inaugural address 
which, except on one subject, is unexpectedly moderate. ‘ He 
remains determined to raise the tariff, and will call an extra 
Session of Congress on March 16th with that purpose. He 
accepts the gold standard, but talks the usual meaningless 
stuff about the “parity” of the metals, and evidently has 
some internal belief that if there is a surplus in the 
Treasury the currency will in a great degree right itself. 
He is strongly opposed to ‘Trusts, wishes all laws to be 
more rigorously carried out, dislikes ignorant immigration, 
and desires to foster the mercantile marine. For the rest, he 
holds that “peace is preferable to war in almost every con- 
tingency,” and advises that as the Arbitration Treaty “is 
clearly the result of our own initiative,” and “ presents to the 
world a glorious example of reason and peace, not passion 
and war” controlling international relations, it should be 
accepted by the Senate. The address is, except as regards 
taxation, most sensible; but it is pointed out that every 
member of the new Cabinet except one is a millionaire. The 
effect of that, if the millionaires are not discreet, will probably 
be a further development of “ Bryanism,” which is at bottom 
discontent with the ascendency of capital. 


The Halifax election has resulted in another defeat for the 
Unionists. Mr. A. Billson, Radical, was elected by a majority 
of 412 over the Unionist candidate Sir 8. Crossley (for Mr. 
A. Billson, 5,664; for Sir S. Crossley, 5,252; for Mr. T. Mann, 
Labour candidate, 2,000). In 1895 the Conservative was 
returned by a majority of 390 over the highest Radical can- 
didate, Mr. W. R. Shaw. And as on that occasion, also, there 
was a Labour candidate who polled 3,818 votes, instead of 
Mr. T. Mann’s 2,000, the defeat implies a considerable relative 
loss of Unionist votes. But we can hardly expect to succeed 
at an ordinary by-election just now, while we are sacrificing 
so much of English sympathy to sustain the “ Concert of 
Europe” with regard to Crete and Greece. Lord Salisbury 
is no doubt the truest friend of Crete among the European 
diplomatists. But that is not likely to be apparent to 
ordinary electors as they read the accounts of our many 
concessions to the pro-Turkish sympathies of the Emperor 
William. Nor can we greatly regret that the Government 
should see to what results in the constituencies their atti- 
tude is likely to lead. 


The Lord Mayor gave a dinner at the Mansion House on 
Tuesday to the retiring American Ambassador, Mr. Bayard, 
proposing his health in an eloquent but too florid speech, in 
which he happily said that if Mr. Bayard’s father had been 
asked of what he was most proud, he would have replied, “I 
am not certain whether I am more proud of being the son of 
my father, or the father of my son.” But surely the Lord 
Mayor mixed his metaphors a little too freely when he said to 
Mr. Bayard, “ You have distilled from the bosom of the 
English public that torrent of fraternal affection which will 
cement the love and affection which we [the English and 
American peoples] should and do entertain towards each 
other.” Distilling from a “ bosom,” instead of a retort, and 
distilling a torrent of cement, is surely a very strange opera- 
tion. And how do you cement love and affection? Mr. 
Bayard made, as usual, an admirable speech in reply, 
in which he dwelt with pride on the fact that though 
there is a frontier of four thousand miles between the United 
States and Canada, there has never been for eighty-five years 
the sound of a hostile gun, and never been on the great lakes 
a single armed ship worthy of the name or a single fortified 
fortress. That is really a matter to be proud of, but it will be 
more difficult to make the same boast eighty-five years hence, 
if America should intervene more freely in European politics, 
as we have often been tempted to hope that she would. Of 
Lord Salisbury’s little speech, which was a very thoughtful one, 
we have said enough in another column. 


At the South African Committee’s sitting on Friday, 








a 
February 27th, and on Tuesday last, Mr, 
under examination. On the Friday, Mr, Bae mai 
very pertinent questions as to Mr. Rhodes’s duties mg 
the Charter. Mr. Blake read the clause of the Phe 
requiring all the Company’s officers to comm arte 
freely with the High Commissioner, ang then 
whether it was not his duty to communicate « your 
with reference to the Johannesburg incursion,” To this 
Mr. Rhodes replied, “ You must be the judge of that” 
Later Mr. Rhodes, in answer to a question from ¥, 
Labouchere, read President Kruger’s speech at the bang 4 
to celebrate the German Emperor’s birthday. It wag ime 
speech that President Kruger said, “If one nation tries to 
kick us the other will try to stop it.” Asked as to the Profits 
made by his company, the Gold Fields of South Africa, ana 
how, if the gold industry was so much oye th 
company could pay such large dividends, Mr, Rhodes 
explained that “the profits were made ont of the forma. 
tion of companies and the dealing in shares.” At the close 
of the sitting Mr. Labouchere asked Mr. Rhodes why 
were his wishes as to his examination on the second half of 
the Inquiry,—that dealing with the Chartered Company, 
Mr. Rhodes replied, “I should like you to take me before] 
go; but if you want me to come back to be examined on th, 
administration of the territory, the working of the Company, 
and so forth, I will come back. But I do not want to remain 
in England six or eight months doing nothing.” No doubt it 
must be a weariness of the flesh to have much to do with 
a Parliamentary Committee, but Mr. Rhodes must, we fear, 
endure it. People who do not like being worried in this Way 
should not engage in organising raids which turn out failures, 
But, of course, if Mr. Rhodes presses for it, the Committe: 
ought to take the rest of his examination without delay, 


On Tuesday Mr. Rhodes, examined by Mr. Bigham, gaye 
some of the facts as to the withholding of political rights 
from the Outlanders, and Mr. Rhodes, who had previously 
shown so much contempt for and ignorance of details, became 
quite encyclopzdic in his information. Mr. Rhodes calculated 
that the adult male Boer population was only twenty thousand, 
while there were eighty thousand adult male Outlanders, 
The Outlander population was also increasing at the rate of 
twenty-five thousand a year. Before the finding of gold 
the revenue of the Transvaal was about £75,000 a year. Now 
it is about four and a half millions. When the organisation 
of the Reform movement began, no one could get the vote 
unless he had been living in the country since 1876, or was 
the son of an enfranchised burgher. Attempts had been 
made to degrade the Bench, public meetings were practically 
prohibited, and the local authorities might forbid crowds of 
more than six on the streets. Mr. Rhodes ended by declaring 
to Mr. Wyndham that he always felt that Kruger would 
give way in the end, and that there would be a bloodles 
revolution. “I held the opinion that if the High Comms- 
sioner had told him firmly that he must give civil rights to 
these people, he would give them.” But if that is so, why 
did not Mr. Rhodes, both at the Cape and in this country, 
organise an open agitation in favour of inducing President 
Kruger to give civil rights? A constitutional agitation of 
that kind, both inside and outside the Transvaal, backed by 
the yearly influx of twenty-five thousand Outlanders, mus 
have been successful, 


A very interesting South African case was decided 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on Friday. 
February 26th. It was an appeal in regard to a native chie 
named Sigcau, who was arrested and imprisoned without any 
warrant being issued, without any definite charge being 
brought against him, and without being brought before any 
tribunal, but simply on a proclamation issued by the Governor 
of the Cape directing the arrest, on the general ground that 
Sigcau had disregarded and defied the law. This proclama 
tion was issued in June, 1895, while Mr. Rhodes was Premier 
and Secretary of Native Affairs. On what was apparently 
Habeas Corpus proceeding, the Cape Supreme Court declared 
the arrest illegal and ordered the release of Sigcau. The 
Judicial Committee upheld this decision. Lord Watson, who 
delivered the judgment, spoke very strongly as to the illegality 
committed, and described the proclamation as “an edict deal- 
ing with matters administrative, judicial, legislative, and 
executive in terms which are beyon! the competency of any 
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—_. except an irresponsible Sovereign or a supreme and 
aathority Legislature, or some person or body to whom 
hs age fanctions have been lawfully delegated.” 


The Niger Company is in the vein of success. It has found 

Emir who consents to govern the northern parts of Nupé 
Fe m Bida in its interest, and it will govern Southern Nupé 
by its own agents, assigning farms to black immigrants from 
ca North, who, if well treated, will, it is hoped, be devoted to 
vg interests. Its able soldier, too, Major Arnold, has after a 
pool of two hundred miles taken Ilorin. The march was at 
first unopposed, and even encouraged by friendly messages, 
baton February 15th, Major Arnold, whose men were marching 
in single file, suspected mischief, and suddenly formed them 
: . 
pe rear by eight hundred cavalry and five thousand 
infantry, apparently well armed. The Houssas not only stood 
firm, however, but reserved their fire till the enemy were 
witbia fifty yards, thus inflicting fearful loss. The enemy 
kept on firing, but the square moved steadily forward upon 
lori, and on February 16th entered the city, from which the 
Bmir had fled with his followers. The defeat is considered 
final, and perhaps it is, bat we must wait to hear more about 
the kind of garrison Major Arnold can leave behind him. The 
gative Emirs whom we are obliged to appoint have so many 
jealous rivals that they may be faithful, but once secure 
their first thought is to rid themselves of the restraining 
presence of the white men. There are evidently the materials 
\mong the Houssas for a fine African Legion. 


The number of persons on relief works in India has risen 
above three millions, and the Plague is increasing in area. 
The Governor of Bombay telegraphs on February 28th that 
the “reported” deaths in his capital from the disease were in 
the week ending February 26th 730, while in Poona, the 
Mahratta capital, they are so numerous that the “most 
drastic measures must be taken.” He evidently does not believe 
the figures as regards Poona, which show only 236 deaths in 
February. In Kurrachee the deaths were 205 for the week, and 
there were cases reported from eight other large and populous 
districts, A great number of houses will be pulled down or 
burned in all infected places; but the Government 
is greatly hampered by the reluctance of the people to 
confess the truth. There is a special difficulty, too, in 
Bombay arising from the high pecuniary value of the enor- 
mous residences, the insulz, as the Romans called them, into 
which the labouring classes now crowd. A sanitary officer 
recently found that one of them was occupied by twelve 
hundred tenants, for whom the sanitary accommodation was 
ontirely insufficient, and indeed could hardly be said to exist. 


The Committee on the Education Bill began on Monday 

with a proposal to! postpone the first clause, which was very 
feebly supported and peremptorily negatived. It represented 
the general dilatory tactics of the Opposition. The next 
amendment was declared out of order by Mr. Lowther (the 
Chairman of Committees), Then a wholly superfluous amend- 
ment was moved to omit the word “ necessitous” before 
volantary schools,—the whole object of the Bill showing that 
that wasand could only be the purpose of the Bill,—and that 
amendment was negatived by a majorityjconsiderably greater 
than the majority of the Government,—and so the cavilling 
went on almost all night, the only amendment of the least 
substance being one by Mr. Griffith to restrict the operation 
of the Bill to schools in existence before the passing of the 
Act,—on which the Opposition appeared to contend that new 
voluntary schools would be built and equipped out of private 
resources Only in order to obtain the new 5s. grant,—but the 
amendment was rejected by a majority of 139. Then other 
petty questions were raised, concluding with an amendment 
of Lord Cranborne’s, moved only to obtain an explanation 
from the Government, which quite satisfied him, though the 
Opposition would not allow him to withdraw the amendment, 
which was, however, negatived without a division. On this 
night the Closure was only once moved by the Government. 


In the same Committee on Wednesday afternoon the first 
considerable discussion arose on a proposal by Mr. Evans that 
the grant-in-aid should never exceed in the aggregate the 
sum contributed per scholar by voluntary subscription, 


e had hardly done so when he was attacked , 





though that would make the Bill perfectly useless for the 
purpose of almost all the poor Roman Catholic schools in the 
country, where voluntary subscribers are few and distant. At 
length Mr. Carson moved the Closure (Mr. Lowther having dis- 
allowed it a little earlier), and it was voted by a majority of 157, 
after which the amendment was negatived by a majority of 200. 
Thereupon Mr. Evans moved a farther amendment to reduce 
the 5s. grant-in-aid to 4s., and after another hour and a half’s 
discussion Mr. Balfour moved the Closure, which was carried 
by a ‘majority of 167, when Mr. Evans’s amendment was 
rejected by a majority of 225. And then at last, after another 
half-hour, Mr. Balfour got the first ten lines of his Bill 
agreed to. 


Yet this is the sort of discussion which Sir Henry Fowler, 
speaking in the Free-trade Hall in Manchester on Wednesday 
night, described as interrupted by the unfair use of the 
Closure, and as aggravated on Monday night by a “con- 
spiracy of silence.” If there is a conspiracy of frivolous cavil 
on one side, a conspiracy of silence on the other is the only 
proper answer to it, and so far as Monday night was con- 
cerned, no charge could be less just than that the Closure was 
unfairly used. On Wednesday night the Chairman did in a 
single instance disallow the Closure when Mr. Balfour had 
proposed it, but that only showed that he holds the scales of 
justice evenly, and he allowed it a very short time afterwards. 
We do not think that any one who studies the debate will deny 
that the combination of Welsh Radicals to suffocate the Bill 
with unjustifiable amendments, was far more conspicuous than 
any attempt on the side of the Government to cut short their 
loquacity. 

On Thursday by far the most important discussion in the 
Committee was on an amendment moved by Mr. Ellis Griffith, 
the object of which was to compel the Government to give 
the grant-in-aid of 5s. for every child in every voluntary 
school without distinction between the necessitous and the 
non-necessitous schools,—in other words, to waste the money 
on cases where it is not wanted, and to leave no reserve out 
of which the more necessitous schools can receive additional 
assistance, though more than 5s. per child is urgently wanted. 
The Opposition supported this proposal on the ground that 
though it would waste money sometimes, it would not waste 
s0 much as any bribe to a school to prove itself to be 
necessitous, though there was no reason why it should be 
necessitous, would wasteit. The discussion lasted three hours 
and a half, after which Mr. Balfour moved and carried the 
Closure by a majority of 134, and rejected the amendment 
by a majority of 140. 


On Thursday, too, Sir W. Harcourt, who made a speeck at 
Stepney on Crete and other subjects, referred to the Educa- 
tion Bill as a Bill for endowing sects, and especially for 
endowing the Church of England schools. As it is a Bill for 
helping schools to make their secular education more efficient, 
and does not give a shilling to Church of England schools 
as such, nor a shilling which it does not give also to other 
denominational schools which are in need of help for the 
improvement of their secular teaching, this assertion of Sir 
William Harcourt’s shows his usual indifference to accurate 
statement. He declared that the Opposition would be helpless 
to amend the Bill,—which we think very likely, especially 
as many of them have no wish to amend it, but, only to 
mutilate and indefinitely obstruct it. For that purpose, we 
trust, they will find themselves absolutely incompetent. 


The Navy Estimates are on the whole satisfactory. The 
net total is £21,838,000, or £15,000 above those of last year. 
Though the shipbuilding vote shows a decrease of about half 
a million, it is proposed to lay down four new battleships, 
three third-class cruisers, two sloops, four twin-screw gun- 
boats, two torpedo-destroyers, and a new yacht for the Queen. 
The great feature of the Estimates is, however, the increase 
in the personnel. There is to be an increase of 6,300 men (of 
whom 1,000 are to be Marines), which will bring the total up 
to 100,500. The Naval Reserve is also to be reorganised, and 
made more efficient. This is most satisfactory, and shows 
the agitation in favour of more men to have been amply 
justified. Taking last year and this year together, the 
addition to the personnel of the Fleet is over 11,000 men. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday, 111}. . 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


————————E 


THE POWERS AND GREECE. 


E are painfully dissatisfied with the present position 

of Great Britain in Eastern Europe, and we believe 

that the dissatisfaction is shared by a large number of 
Unionists, who are for the present necessarily silent. We 


have entire confidence in Lord Salisbury’s object, which is, 
we are sure, the gradual liberation of all Eastern 
Christians from the oppression of the Sultan, but we see 
reason to fear that in his dread of precipitating a terrible 
war, he is yielding far too much to the representations of 
Powers which are at heart anxious that Turkey should be 
maintained, even if all Eastern Christians suffer the worst 
calamities. The policy of the Concert of Europe, as re- 
vealed in the Premier’s speech of Tuesday, and in the 
ultimatum presented on Wednesday to the Governments 
of Athens and Constantinople, is essentially a pro-Turkish 
policy. Crete, it is true, is promised autonomy, which, 
indeed, her children have almost won for themselves, but 
Crete is not made autonomous. On the contrary, the 
Turkish garrisons are left there for police reasons, and 
what Turkish garrisons will be like we see from the conduct 
of the Albanian gendarmerie who on Tuesday, finding 
that they were not paid, while their officers were, murdered 
their Colonel as a hint that they preferred impartiality. 


They would murder Christians of means with even more 


delight. The Turkish flag is still to fly, the Governor is 
still, it is asserted, to be nominated by the Sultan from 
among his subjects—he will probably be a Turcophile 
Greek, the worst specimen of educated humanity known 
among men—and much of the resources of the island will 
still be wasted in payments to Yildiz Kiosk. It is nearly 
certain, moreover, that if the Sultan objects even to these 
terms, the Russian and German Governments will not 
allow him to be coerced, and that the Powers will be com- 
pelled, in order to prevent the consequent anarchy, to land 
troops in Crete, and to hold down the island by executions 
in the Sultan’s name. On the other hand, the Greek 
Government is informed, in language of menacing 
peremptoriness, that it cannot, “under present circum- 


stances,” have Crete; that it must withdraw its ships 


and troops within six days; and that, “in case of 
refusal, the Powers are irrevocably determined to hesi- 
tate at no measure of compulsion if, on the expiry of 
six days, the withdrawal of the ships and troops has not 
been effected.” If that is not an anti-Greek and pro- 
Turkish policy, words have no meaning; and we h 

without surprise that they have greatly delighted the 


ear 


Sultan, who sees in them proof that his greatest friend, 


the German Emperor, has prevailed all along the line, and 
that as he is safe after all his atrocities in Armenia, he is 
safe even if he repeats them in Macedonia and Epirus. 


He has not only the protection, but the friendship, of the 


“War Lord” of the great German people, and against 
that, in his judgment, there is no countervailing force. 


This situation is bad enough, but as yet we have stated 


only our smallest ground for dissatisfaction. The adroit 
manipulators of the Concert have so managed negotiations 
that if the Government of Greece, humiliated beyond all 
endurance, refuses to yield to anything but direct physical 


force, Great Britain is under an obligation as binding 
almost as that of a treaty to join in any measure of 
coercion which the Concert of Continental Powers may 
adopt,—that is, not only to blockade the Pirzus, but to 
sink the Grecian Fleet, possibly even to hold down 
Athens by military force, amid chuckling hurrahs and 
congratulations from the Sultan. It is to us simply 


incredible that Lord Salisbury can have intended any- 
thing of the kind, but there are the words of the 
ultimatum, and especially the words “irrevocable” and 
“no measure,” which he must have permitted to be 
inserted. He must have been drawn on step by step in 
his fear of breaking up the Concert, until he has at last 
landed himself in such a position that British ships may 
fire, nay, must fire, shells in obedience to German policy 
and in defence of the Sultan’s right to misgovern Turkey. 
That is a position which the moment it is understood will 
rend the English people in two, even if it does not shake 
Lord Salisbury’s majority, and thus at a moment of acute 
crisis, and even, if we may read between the lines of 
Lord Salisbury’s speech, of acute danger to ourselves, may 








make us, even if we have to go to battle, a disun; 
people. We dare say Lord Salisbury will Prono ited 
such a contingency improbable—we think it sti)| donbant 
ourselves, believing that there is in all Greeks an den u 
of calculation—but it is possible, nations hay ~ 
delirious with enthusiasm before now, the cause ig a 
one and the provocation adequate, and Lord Salish 
has not provided any method of meeting the contingene 
We must either go on, which means using our strength on 
behalf of Turkey, or retire, which means being accused be 
all the Imperial Powers of Europe of abominable faith. 
lessness. We can remember no situation go painful in 
modern times, nor one in which the feelings and coy, 
science of the people had been brought into 80 grievous, 
possibility of open conflict with the political sense of the 
nation. 

But, we shall be asked, what would we have had Lon 
Salisbury do? Just what he has done, with a little morg 
nerve. He should have shown the strongest disposition 
to support the Concert so long as it was hostile both tp 
Turkey as well as to Greece, but should have insigteg 
that both Powers must quit Crete together, that Cretg 
must be autonomous under an elected Governor, with g 
garrison lent by Switzerland and paid by the Powers til} 
the island revenue sufficed, and that both Greece and 
Turkey must be held responsible for peace in Macedonia, 
He should, in fact, have insisted in the name of freedom 
and civilisation upon impartiality between the Sultan 
and the insurgents. We do not believe that if this courge 
had been determinately pressed any Power except Germany, 
which is not governed by a policy but by a man, would haye 
stood out; but if they had, then the course was to retire 
with decision from the Concert and watch events. That 
would have been war? Between whom? We are always 
being assured that the ruling men of Europe loathe the 
idea of war, that they think the stakes too great and the 
results too uncertain, and we believe the assurance. The 
German Emperor may be ready to go to war to get his 
own way, though, as we have pointed out elsewhere, one 
secret of the Eastern imbroglio is that there is no corn for 
him in it; but we do not believe that the wise Emperorof 
Austria, or the Emperor of Russia, who has so many 
present reasons for avoiding any exhaustion of the great 
force at his disposal, would prefer war, its infinite risks 
and hopes, to a profitable combination. These, however, 
are speculations as to possible results which are in the 
nature of prophecies, and should have little influence on 
the practical politician. The broad fact for him is that 
adherence to the Concert, if it continues in its present 
course, involves such a disunion among Englishmen as 
would paralyse the force of any Ministry, and would 
render anything like effective alliances impossible for the 
time. This result would not be produced, as the Times 
keeps on alleging, by any sentimental feeling for Greece, 
or any desire to avoid a partition of European Turkey 
among the neighbouring Powers. The feeling for Greece, 
which fifty years ago was so strong, is rather in decay, and 
the illusion about Constantinople as necessarily the Queen 
City of the world, has since we entered Cairo nearly dis- 
appeared. But the horror of Turkey as a positively 
wicked Power, meaning evil of the worst kind to all 
Christians, has sunk so deep into the British mind that 
any action on its behalf of any kind will seem to the 
majority of electors utterly shameful, something to be 
avoided as one avoids a temptation to lying or t 
cowardice. The people, if Turkey were among their 
allies, would hardly wish for victory, and the eager 
patriotism upon which every British Premier justifiably 
relies as his principal source of strength in all serious 
foreign affairs, would be chilly and half-hearted. The 
nation would feel, in fact, that it was engaged in a task 
wholly at variance with its sense of morality, and if we 
may not say that Englishmen never perform such tasks, 
we may at least say that they require a temptation of a 
kind which is in this case entirely absent. We are to 
get nothing for shooting Greeks on behalf of the Sultan. 


We would gladly end here, but it is necessary in an 
article like this, which we write with genuine pain, to 
refer to a subject often in many mouths, though not often 
in their papers. Is it possible that Lord Salisbury dreads, 
as a consequence of retiring from the Concert, a coalition 
against Great Britain? We are utterly unable to believe 
it. The German Emperor is capable of proposing one, 
as a short road for him to ships, colonies, and com- 
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is Austria to gain in the event of 
merce; wy _*™ what even France that would be 
victoFy, nt for the final loss of her two provinces, 
retts could never recover from an ally in battle? 
which 8 ot believe that such a dread weighs seriously 
We a Salisbury, and feel certain that it would 
with drive the British people into a course they 
ever, disapprove. They might abstain from action 
beatily face the risk of such a combination, but before 
gould be driven by such a threat into supporting 
they they would appeal to America for an aid which 
Te circumstances would not be refused. Let 
bse declare war on the united Anglo-Saxon race if it 
E “2 recklessness. These, however, are dreams, and 
hs ntion them only because Lord Salisbury, induced, 
™ bcm entirely by his dread of that frightful calamity, 
Me on war, employed on Tuesday night the unusual 
at “J dare not.” England, if driven by a moral 


cess, put only if driven, dares. 





WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY. 


UROPE is suffering just now from the individuality, 

1) rather than from the policy, of the German Emperor. 
He is displaying a character with which it is most difficult 
for diplomatists to deal, and which is not entirely con- 
sistent with his earlier career. The habit of ruling, and 
the success, or rather the absence of resistance, which in 
internal affairs has so far distinguished his reign, have 
developed the Emperor’s peculiarities in a most marked 
degree. He had always a sufficient belief in himself, as 
he showed in his dismissal of Prince Bismarck, but of 
late this belief has become exaggerated into a confidence 
scarcely to be distinguished from presumption. He seems 
capable of thanking God for a great harvest, and sending 
him the Order of the Red Eagle in acknowledgment. 
Even his own subjects, who were at first disposed by 
tradition and habit of mind to welcome another “ strong ” 
Hohenzollern, now shake their heads and lament that 
their Kaiser, who is also their Commander-in-Chief, acts 
so completely under the impulse of his own will. They 
never know what he will do to-morrow. There is no 
ruling statesman now visible in Germany, for the Chan- 
cellor is old and deferential, the Minister of War accepts 
instead of advising orders, the Finance Minister (Dr. 
Miquel) is a highly intelligent, exceptionally intelligent, 
instrument of his Majesty, and Baron von Marschall, as 
recent trials proved, though very able and fairly trusted, 
has to contend against many adverse influences. The 
Emperor is all in all, he is more determined than ever to 
play the first réle in the political drama, and as his 
claim is entirely acknowledged within his own dominions, 
where to speak lightly of his Majesty now involves 
a sort of civil death, he extends it to all Europe, 
and indeed to all the world. It is to be “lord” of 
a “world-wide Empire” that the Emperor demands, 
or threatens to demand, from his Parliament such 
vast additions to the navy. Naturally, holding such 
a position, his jealousy of Great Britain, the only world- 
wide Power, has grown excessive, overmastering a personal 
liking for England and the English Court ; and, naturally 
also, revolutionary ideas, which are floating about in a 
half-developed way all through Germany, appear to him 
almost impieties. ‘The Revolution” is to William II. 
What “clericalism” is to many French Radicals,—the 
enemy. It is his business, he thinks, as the first of Kings, 
to protect the rights of Sovereigns, though he is an Emperor 
because his grandfather crushed dynasties, some of them 
older than his own, by the half-dozen, and he cannot bear 
to see the “ sovereign rights ” even of a Sultan of Turkey 
interfered with. Suppose Abd-ul-Hamid has massacred 
Armenians, they were his own subjects, and were almost 
in rebellion. Is that any reason why he should lose with- 
out a war the right of garrisoning his own dominions ? 
His dignity must at all events be preserved, and those who 
have affronted it by invading Crete must be humiliated, 
even if they are not punished. They are close relatives 
of the Emperor, but that is an additional reason for giving 
- example to the world, for have they not been false to 
a cir order in invading, from motives which at bottom are 
~Mocratic, sacred sovereign rights ? The King of Greece 
he a a King in William II.’s eyes, but a mere Gari- 
i ‘an, who is dallying with the Revolution, and even 
advancing its favourite idea, the right of nationalities, 





as an excuse for democratic action. Let him abdi- 
cate if he will, but let Germany maintain the principle 
that Kings must govern unthreatened from without. 
In no case must the Revolution triumph. Itis, as he told 
his Brandenburgers a few days ago, in a speech which reads 
as if it had been uttered by a crowned Ossian of Tory 
convictions, “ the disease which all Germans must combat 
by all means in their power, the disease which not only 
infects the nation, but also seeks to undermine the life of 
the family—yes, and to undermine the holiest thing we 
Germans know—the position of woman.” 


A Monarch who is imbued with ideas like these, so 
imbued with them that he ceases to argue, and expresses 
himself in dithyrambs, and who also commands an army 
supposed to be the strongest in Europe, is of necessity a 
most uncomfortable factor in European diplomacy. You 
cannot discuss politics with a man who is singing, and the 
speech we have quoted is really a song of battle—not 
without a Tyrtezan note in it too—against the Revolution, 
and the Royal family of Greece as fosterers of the same. 
It would not have been difficult, if the Emperor had been 
a man like his grandfather, who subordinated himself to 
his policy, to arrange the Cretan difficulty by a few 
reasonable concessions to Greek pride. The Greeks would 
have accepted the autonomy of Crete with cordiality if 
only the Prince had been left to popular election, and the 
suzerainty modified by a special flag, and the Turkish 
troops withdrawn at the same moment as the Greek; but 
those were precisely the concessions which William II. 
could not bring himself to make. The Sultan was a 
Sovereign, and Sovereigns are entitled to garrison their 
dominions, so do not talk of withdrawing Turkish troops. 
Greece must go first, that is flat, because Greece has broken 
rules. She shall have no concern with Crete, whatever 
happens, even as an autonomous province, for else 
she would profit by misdoing; while as to an election 
of a Prince, that is the favourite device of every 
revolutionist :—Elect a Prince, indeed. Not while I am 
an Emperor. As Austria could not break away from 
Germany it seemed for a moment as if nothing could be 
done, and even at the last the Powers were compelled to 
yield these dangerous points, dangerous because they 
rouse the pride of Greeks, rather than dispute any longer 
with a Sovereign who would listen to nothing but his 
own ideas, and who under stress of those ideas was draw- 
ing rapidly towards Russia, the ultimate and inexorable 
foe of revolutions. They are not the ideas of the rest of 
Europe; they are contrary to the ideas of England and 
France; and to find a great Monarch professing them 
when they are inconvenient reduces diplomatists to sad 
perplexity. They feel like the seniors of a household 
when a junior member, perhaps the heir, takes the bit in 
his teeth, declares that he would rather die than take 
interest for money, or maintains that to own land is to 
plunder the community. Reasoning is out of the question, 
and they can only fall back and mutter hopes that ideas 
so wild, so incoherent, and so disastrously opposed to 
“‘advice” may not indicate some local disturbance of the 
brain. 

The self-confidence, jealousy, and Ossianic ways of 
the Emperor are not the less difficult to manage because 
there may be below them or behind them very solid 
arguments from self-interest. There was such an argu- 
ment also when the celebrated telegram was despatched 
to President Kruger. It is the specialty of his German 
Majesty that while the method of his action is con- 
stantly dictated by qualities which he has allowed to 
grow too strong for him, the action itself is usually 
based on what he conceives to be his interest and that 
of his country. He not only wishes for peace, but is, we 
conceive, especially disgusted at the idea of war breaking 
out upon the Eastern question, which, however it may be 
solved, can, as Prince Bismarck once observed, offer no 
temptation to Germany. It is one of the many serious 
perplexities of the partition of Turkey that no one has 
ever yet ventured to point out the share in the spoil, and in 
the labour which would be acceptable to the German 
Empire. The share of every other Power, even Italy, 
could be described almost to a square mile; but there is 
nothing which would suit the German Empire, either as 
colony or dependency or province. If the Ottoman ceases 
to reign there is nothing for Berlin, and therefore, says 
the master of Berlin, let the Ottoman go on reigning. 
What does it matter, except to his subjects, how he 
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reigns ? Germany, if Turkey went to pieces and were 
quietly distributed, must seek her “compensation” on 
her own frontiers,—that is, either in Denmark, which is a 
Russian protectorate, or in Austria, which resigns nothing 
except under stress of defeat, or in Holland, which had 
rather be anything in the world than a State of the 
German Empire. The war, if it came, would be a great 
one, yet at its end there would be nothing to be gained 
supposing the war successful; wherefore let there be no 
war, even if it is necessary to sink the Greek fleet and 
occupy the Pireus. That is sound policy from the 
German point of view, even if it is cynically selfish, 
and it is this union of sound and selfish policy 
with excessive self-consciousness. and arbitrary will, 
all displayed with a certain force and felicity of 
expression, which makes William II. so much more 
interesting than the majority of Sovereigns. We dare 
say there are many men like him; indeed we think we 
could indicate one or two, especially in the literary class ; 
but there is no other sitting on a lofty throne with 
millions below who at a signal will hurl themselves upon 
the enemy he points out. A Monarch who, being a 
Christian and a European, can like the Sultan because he 
also is a Monarch, who will set the world on fire rather 
than not humiliate a relative because he has transgressed 
international etiquettes, and who, being himself the 
product of a national uprising, can say in the face of 
Europe that his one work is to combat the Revolution, is 
—well, is at all events a figure strange enough and 
separate enough to draw the eyes of mankind. There is 
no one in Europe except the King of Prussia in the least 
like the Geyman Emperor. 


THE EMBARRASSMENTS OF THE GLAD- 
STONIANS. 


HE Report which the Executive Committee of the 
National "Liberal Federation is to submit to the 
annual meeting at Norwich next Thursday week, must 
have cost that Committee some bitter reflections. They 
have shown both their respect for their leaders and their 
sympathy with the commendable desire to keep the foreign 
policy of the nation out of party squabbles by en no 
attack on Lord Salisbury for his caution in doing all he 
can for the autonomy of Crete without breaking up 
violently the Concert of Europe, when he believed that 
by so doing he should deliver over the Continent to a 
disastrous and universal conflict. That is patriotic, and, 
indeed, all the more so that they cannot find any one 
subject of domestic policy on’ which they see any chance 
of making the kind of popular appeal which would 
justify their beast that they continue to represent the old 
traditions of the Liberal party. They are obliged to place 
what they regard as the reactionary policy of the two 
Education Bills in the front of the battle. But that policy, 
far from being really reactionary, is in the first place an 
endeavour to save the taxpayers from an enormous 
increase of expenditure by rendering the existing volun- 
tary schools effective for the secular education of the 
people; and is-in the second place in perfect accord- 
ance with the wishes of the parents who prefer to have 
their children educated in their own religious faith, 
so far as that is possible without sacrificing the best im- 
provements in secular teaching. And as for the attack 
on the Agricultural Rating Act of last Session, which is 
made the second great issue with the existing Govern- 
ment, the Liberal Federation are fully aware that a few 
of their own representatives deserted them in that battle, 
and held it to be by no means the reactionary measure 
that they choose to consider it. Yet these two counts of 
the indictment against the Government all but exhaust 
their expedients for rekindling party enthusiasm; and 
instead of a bold return to the demand for Irish Home- 
rule, in which they failed so heroically at the last General 
Election, they are obliged to hint mysteriously that “ the 
Irish question has taken a fresh turn, the importance of 
which can hardly yet be estimated, by the publication of 
the Report of the Royal Commission on the Financial 
Relations between Great Britain and Ireland. The 
present Government, not liking the findings of that Com- 
mission, has resorted to the extraordinary device of 
appointing a second Commission to undo the work of the 
first.” Are they quite sure that their own leaders are 
unanimous in liking the findings of that Commission a 








rz, 
bit better? And why do they not say frankly that the 
tendency of those findings towards a return to th 
demand for Irish Home-rule has filled many of the 
" iT; P @ 
Gladstonians with dismay, and renewed the Prospect of 
a second great defeat on that most unfortunate and 
unpopular proposal ? 

But what is most remarkable about the Report of th 
Executive Committee to the general meeting of March 18th 
is the number of other questions raised in the old New 
castle programme which are now conspicuous by ther 
absence. There appears to be no war-cry of “Down with 
the House of Lords,” There appears to be no ery of 
“Down with the Established Churches.” There appears 
to be no cry for the suppression of public-houses, Ther 
appears to be no cry for extension of the suffrage, or even 
for the payment of Members. The Labour questions are 
only alluded to in a reference to the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, by saymg that it must aim at the prevention of 
accidents rather than at money compensation; and, on 
the whole, the Report of the Executive Committee sug. 
gests that that Committee was at its wits’ end to fing 
any party programme that would not have excited more 
disgust than enthusiasm. The party have no wish to 
renew their efforts to “ plough the sands of the sea-shore,” 
They feel that the struggle avails them nothing, that “the 
labour and the wounds are vain,” that “the enemy faints 
not nor faileth,” and that “as things have been they 
remain.” They fall back on criticism, on the chanee, 
which is always considerable, that what a Government 
does will tell a great deal more in favour of the Opposi. 
tion than anything that an Opposition can promise. And, 
so far as they have any hope at all, it is that there may 
be more wish to turn out the Administration that is in, 
than there is at all likely to be to bring in the Adminis 
tration that is out. 

That is not at all an unreasonable hope, but it is not 
a very satisfactory one. When an Opposition relies only 
on its chance as a pis aller,—on being able to boast that 
it will be Hobson’s choice, and may present the only mode 
of expressing the disappointment felt by the electors that 
greater results have not been effected by the last change 
of Government,—there is always the not inconsiderable 
probability that the electorate will not feel very sanguine 
of any better result from another swing of the pendulum. 
If they were disappointed when they hoped much, why 
should they be exhilarated when they hope little?’ The 
natural consequence of one disappointment is to inspire a 
certain amount of apathy, and by no means an eager 
desire for a second leap in the dark. When a party drops 
almost all its old war-cries, and subsides into the humble 
attitude of carping at what its opponents do, without any 
lavish promises as to what it will do if it supersedes 
them, its supporters are apt to be languid too; and this 
we suspect is the real feeling of the Gladstonians now. 
They muster strong at the by-elections, because they 
wish to mark their restlessness, rather than because they 
have any confidence that that restlessness will result 
in the rewards for which they yearn. Unquestionably the 
Socialistic cravings of the time are eager enough, but as 
the people are well aware, neither party sees much hope of 
gratifying therh. Every new proposal threatens as much 
harm as it promises good. The suggestion of shorter hours 
of labour is an excellent suggestion so far as it does not 
diminish, but rather increases, the productiveness of labour, 
but directly it begins to render English labour less pro- 
ductive, the competition of foreign labour comes in and 
spoils everything. It is just the same with other sugges- 
tions for enriching and protecting the labourer. So long 
as they are economical and do not increase, but rather 
diminish, the cost of producing what he produces, they 
are purely beneficial, but the moment they pass that line, 
and tend to discourage the consumer from purchasing what 
the labourer provides, they begin to take away with one 
hand what they give with the other, and even to take 
away still more than they give, That is why the new 
sympathy with the labouring classes so often injures, 
instead of benefiting, them. And the Independent Labour 
party are perfectly aware that neither the Unionists nor 
the Gladstonians see their way to any policy which w 
meet their wishes, and indeed they are probably them- 
selves far from confident that any of their own 
favourite nostrums will effect what they desire. They are 
indeed always proposing what would be much more likely 
to kill the goose which lays the golden eggs than to make 
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e freely. And they are not perhaps altogether 


or rha 
seta the danger of their own prescriptions. 


We hope that the Opposition may be gradually coming 

the conviction that a real democracy cannot but 

4 to blur the old distinctions between the party of 
ten d the ty of caution. In the times of 
rogress a0 party : : i 
tocratic ascendency and in the times of middle-class 
eendency, there was necessarily a wide distinction 
saat those who wished to keep the Government in the 
hands of either the aristocracy or the middle class, and 
those who wished to concede political power to the great 
bulk of the people. But those times are past. And as 
every State which has really become democratic has dis- 
covered, the old distinctions are no longer effectual. All 
parties appeal to popular feeling, and no party could keep 
any sort of influence in the State which failed to appeal 
to popular feeling. The new issues are not at all 
like the old. They turn on the controversy between 
the friends of cantonal government and the friends 
of national government; on the controversy between 
the friends of vague religious teaching and the friends 
of denominational religious teaching; on the controversy 
between the friends of bold experimental Socialism 
and the friends of very cautious and hesitating Socialism, 
—in short, on the slighter distinctions which separate not 
the adherents of absolutely different principles, but the 
adherents of one mode of doing a thing from the adherents 
of a somewhat different mode of doing the same thing. 
We should not be surprised to find the parties 
which now call themselves either distinctively Conserva- 
tives or distinctively Liberals compelled some day to 
rest their hopes of power on some scheme for accumulating 
(say by the help of one of the earning Departments of 
the State) a sufficient capital for the safe trial of great 
social experiments which, unless a sufficient capital for 
trying them had been previously got together, could not 
be tried without great risk. But if this should happen, 
and it might well be proposed by either of the great 
parties, it would be evident at once to all clear political 
thinkers that the old chasm between one party and 
the other had disappeared, and that the party "pro- 
grammes of the future would have to be more questions 
of detail than questions of broad principle. We have 
foreseen that, and insisted upon it for many years back, 
and we think that it would be all the better for our 
Gladstonian friends if they too would take to heart that 
very simple lesson, and adapt their party strategy to its 
drift, 





HOW THE CHARTERED COMPANY HAS USED 
ITS TRUST. 


Wwe recommend Mr. John Mackenzie’s paper in the 
Contemporary Review—‘‘ The Chartered Company 
in South Africa”—to the most earnest attention of our 
readers, and of the British public as a whole. Hight 
years ago the people of this country handed over a great 
piece of national work, a great public trust, to the 
Chartered Company. If they will read Mr. John 
Mackenzie’s article they will learn how that trust has 
been discharged. Let those who read remember that 
Mr. John Mackenzie is no political tourist who, after a 
hasty glance at South Africa, returns to write a book on 
the situation, He possesses a profound knowledge of the 
matters in regard to which he speaks, and he is neither 
a prejudiced nor a hysterical critic. He attacks the 
Chartered Company and its doings not because he has 
any personal enmity towards Mr. Rhodes, but because he 
knows the facts, and holds himself bound in conscience to 
ltt the British people know them also. The first point 
Which Mr. Mackenzie makes clear is one which has on 
several occasions been insisted upon in these columns. It 
is that the claim that Mr. Rhodes and his Company 
saved” Rhodesia for the British Empire is without 
foundation. What are now the territories of the 
Chartered Company were placed under British protec- 
i and secured for the Empire by the action of the 
mperial Government. As Mr. Mackenzie says, they 
Were “unanimously regarded as a British ‘sphere of 
influence’? Having made the point clear, Mr. Mackenzie 
Che On to describe how Mr. Rhodes obtained the 
ee Next he proceeds to describe the way in 
peg the Chartered Company dealt with Mashonaland, 
€ first portion of the territory occupied by them. And 








here we must quote Mr. Mackenzie’s own words :— 
“Once peacefully in Mashonaland, it might have been 
supposed that a company holding a gold-mining con- 
cession would at once have proceeded with its work of 
gold-mining. But this did not happen. It became 
evident that the Chartered Company did not, after all, 
regard its special function to be that of gold-mining. 
Nothing so humble now occupied its attention; but it 
encouraged the flotation of numerous gold-mining com- 
panies, and in fact became a huge stock-broking con- 
cern.” But the white settlers who were actually on 
the spot in Mashonaland naturally enough found this 
stock-broking policy somewhat dull work for them. It 
was necessary, according to Mr. Mackenzie, to find them 
something to do. An excellent opportunity was offered 
by the periodical raids of the Matabele into Mashona- 
land, and the war with Lobengula was accordingly 
entered upon. And here we may note a proof of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s sound sense and breadth of view. In their 
dislike of the Chartered Company’s methods many of its 
critics are apt to make heroes of Lobengula and the 
Matabele. Mr. Mackenzie does not fall into this error. 
He admits the atrocities committed by them upon the 
Mashonas, and wisely refuses to talk as if the rule of 
Lobengula were not a tyranny which per se deserved to 
be overthrown. Mr. Mackenzie makes another point of 
importance while describing the Matabele war. He 
reminds us how important a part was played in that war 
by the Imperial force which the High Commissioner sent 
to help the Company. It was not, however, till after the 
conquest of Matabeleland that the Company’s first great 
breach of trust occurred. They had developed their first 
piece of territory by stock-jobbing rather than by honest 
hard work; but here, at any rate, ‘they could plead that 
they were only duing what they had a legal right to do. 
It is in their treatment of the conquered Matabele that 
they violated every sound principle of government as it 
ought to be applied, and has hitherto been applied, to the 
inferior races by Englishmen. “They struck out,” says 
Mr. Mackenzie, “a native policy of their own, and one 
entirely at variance with what is generally known as 
British native policy.” Mr. Mackenzie tells us some of 
the details of this new policy. First, as regards the cattle 
of the natives which the Company confiscated :— 


“Every Assistant Native Commissioner had to send fifty head 
of cattle monthly from his district to Buluwayo for the use of the 
Company, and this number was often increased. A messenger 
from Buluwayo would ride up to the local representative of the 
Company at a certain kraal, and hand him a despatch from Bulu- 
wayo requiring so many head of cattle. The local. Commissioner 
would make the demand from the Induna of the kraal, and the 
cattle had to be forthcoming at once. Thus a rankling wound 
was carefully prevented from healing by this arrangement about 
the cattle. It was the action of heedless, cocksure conquerors, 
who would use their power just as they liked, no matter what the 
‘cheeky niggers’ thought of it. At length 200,000 head of cattle 
had been thus used by the Company from time to time—not 
chiefs’ cattle, but in many cases private property, and even cattle 
which had been possessed by inheritance. It soon became plain 
to all the natives that their cattle were destined to disappear. It 
appears that when some 80,000 cattle were left in Matabeleland, 
the Company at one sweep took about the half of this number, 
which they branded with their mark. Even here there was a 
grave mistake made: the Company branded not only their own 
cattle, but also those of the natives. It is true the brand for the 
native cattle had different letters, but to the native Matabele all 
the cattle seemed now to belong to the white man; and it is 
affirmed that there were white men in the country who en- 
couraged the natives in this idea, so as to trade the cattle at an 
easy rate!” 


Mr. Mackenzie goes on to point out how “ two portions 
of Matabeleland were set aside as native locations.” 
“Both were known to be extremely unhealthy, and the 
natives, dreading fever from past experience, refused to 
live there. We have here the Company’s policy as to the 
natives, and also the Company’s inefficiency—quite in 
keeping with their disarming policy, which is always 
being announced as going on successfully, but which 
leaves the Matabele until the present time in possession 
of their rifles.” Mr. Mackenzie next takes up the dealings 
of the Chartered Company in regard to native labour. 
If his account is accurate the Chartered Company de- 
liberately set up the worst system of serfage ever devised. 
The corvée in Egypt was at least forced labour in the 
public interest; but if Mr. Mackenzie’s charge is true, 
the Chartered Company actually set. up a system under 
which private individuals could employ forced labour. 
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Here is the positively astounding account of the matter 
given by Mr. Mackenzie :— 


“The settler had only to address the nearest Native Commis- 
sioner, and state what labour he needed. Of course it is in the 
nature of some men to be kinder than others. [ bring no charge 
of inhumanity against the settlers in Matabeleland, in the false 
position in which they found themselves under the Company. 

far as I have made out, Englishmen have never been in 
such a position with reference to labour since the passing of 
the Emancipation Act. For some reasons out and out slavery 
might, in practice, have been kinder; for the slave, like the 
horse, had always to be looked after; whereas, under the 
Company, a sound man could always be had who would 
replace a man who had become incapable of work. This 
system was worked out through the Native Commissioners, of 
whom we have already heard in connection with the cattle. If it 
was not cattle that were wanted at Buluwayo or elsewhere, but 
men, then the number was given to the Induna by the Commis- 
sioner, and they were to be at once forthcoming. If the Induna 
tried to explain that his people had been working for another 
white master, and that that white man had asked for more, and 
the Induna would prefer that his people should work for that 
master, as they had got accustomed to him, the Induna was 
told by the Commissioner that he had no business to hire his 
men to white men; all hiring had to be done through the Com- 
missioner, on behalf of the Government; and that the Induna 
must now produce as many men as Government demanded. The 
Chartered Company has thus the disgrace of reintroducing 
forced labour into South Africa, apparently meaning it to be 
a permanent institution. It is true there was a rate of pay, 
settled by the Company, and concerning which the native 
worker had nothing to say. He had to leave his home when 
he was commanded, and to take the pay which was tendered to 
him. Elsewhere have we heard of the ‘apprenticeship’ of 
children; elsewhere we know that, after a war, the destitute 
people have been ‘given out’ among their white conquerors 
for a certain number of years. But it was left for the London 
Board of Directors, their manager and officers, to re-establish 
forced labour in South Africa.” 


Mr. Mackenzie further states that it cannot be said 
in defence of this arrangement that it was adopted on 
account of the scarcity of labour. The Company, in 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland, had at command an 
abundance of cheap labour; they were near to tribes that 
had been supplying Johannesburg, and even Kimberley, 
with workers. “ The Matabele men themselves had always 
been eager to serve white men, and to earn something for 
themselves. Thus this system of forced labour intro- 
duced by the Company was as unnecessary as it was 
entirely opposed to the deepest beliefs and dearest wishes 
of the British people, and, I might add, of all civilised 
peoples.” Granted that these facts are as stated (and on 
this point, at any rate, public opinion will force the Com- 
mittee to give a clear answer), how can we wonder if 
foreigners regard us as a race of hypocrites? We have 
been priding, and rightly priding, ourselves on our 
abolition of forced labour in Egypt, yet all the time a 
peculiarly horrible system of forced labour was being 
established under the English flag at the other end of 
Africa. No doubt as long as Englishmen were ignorant 
of this they may feel that they were not to blame. Once 
establish the fact, however, and unless instant action is 
taken the responsibility will be theirs. We must not 
finish our account of Mr. Mackenzie’s article—we have 
only found space to deal with one-twentieth of the im- 
portant things contained therein—without noticing his very 
fair and unheated account of Mr. Rhodes as a politician. 
After alluding to the absurdities that are written and spoken 
about Mr. Rhodes’s service in allaying race-feeling at 
the Cape, he deals with Mr. Rhodes’s claim to be a great 
and patriotic Imperialist, and shows how it was Mr. 
Rhodes who invented the phrase “ Eliminate the Imperial 
Factor ” :— 

“T am fully aware how difficult it will be for many people in 
London to believe that Mr. Rhodes is not an Imperialist. They 
had thought there could be no doubt on this point. But the 
Afrikander Bund in Cape Town knew better when Mr. Rhodes 
openly took credit to himself at a meeting of the Bund for pre- 
venting the development of the Imperial Power in the country to 
the north of the colony. But for him, he told them, a Crown 
Colony would have been established reaching to the Zambesi. No 
doubt the views of the directors of the Company are sound enough ; 
but in their manager they have a man who is known in South 
Africa as the opponent of British ideas, and of the work of the 
{mperial Government in South Africa as the supreme power. 
‘Eliminate the Imperial factor’ was the public and repeated 
utterance of the founder of the Chartered Company when speaking 
as a Colonial politician; and the Chartered Company apparently 
was the instrument by which this elimination was to be secured.” 


Before we leave Mr. Mackenzie’s account of the evils 
wrought by the Chartered Company and deal with his 








Pie 
remedies we must note his strong remarks in Praise of M, 
Chamberlain’s action. He “acted like a true man under : 
most trying circumstances,” and saved South Africa fro 
great disaster. ‘ His firmness evoked the confidence te : 
respect of South Africa for himself and for the Tyan 
Government.” These high commendations ra 
Chamberlain’s conduct during the crisis we heartily 
endorse, and we trust and believe that when th 
time comes for requiring an account of the Chartered 
Company’s stewardship that he will be not less § 
and able. ° 
Mr. Mackenzie’s plan for abating the scandal anj 
nuisance of the Chartered Company is as drastic as it ig 
clear. He would revoke the Charter and establish two Crown 
Colonies in its place,—Crown Colonies which would in 
due time pass into a self-governing South African Feder, 
tion. Mr. Mackenzie deals very wisely and sensibly with 
Mr. Rhodes’s assertion that if the Company is abolishej 
the British Government will have to pay it some £8,000,009 
As Mr. Mackenzie says:—‘“ Mr. Rhodes knows right well 
that after all that has happened it is not for him to dictatp 
to the British Government and people the terms on which 
he will give up the charter as if it were a personal 
possession. If the Company has failed in the work of 
representing the Imperial Government and policy to such 
an extent that Government withdraws from it powers 
which the Company has misused, it is quite evident that 
any future arrangement is entirely in the hands of the 
Imperial Government. It is not for Mr. Rhodes to tel] 
us on what terms he will give up the charter. It is for 
the Imperial Government, after rescinding the charter 
because of the Company’s unsatisfactory action a3 
its representative in South Afrioa, to decide what 
arrangements it will make with the Company.” Mr, 
Mackenzie then suggests a very fair plan for protecting 
the legitimate material interests of the Company’s shar. 
holders. Into this matter, however, we cannot go at 
present ; it is enough to say that Mr. Mackenzie has n 
idea of penalising the shareholders for what is after all 
not the fault of the greater number. They must, of 
course, feel the burden of the Company’s improvidence, 
but nothing vindictive must be done against them. 





LORD SALISBURY ON THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


ORD SALISBURY’S short speech at the Lord 
Mayor’s dinner to Mr. Bayard has not received 
the attention it deserved. In his opinion the greatest 
merit of Mr. Bayard has not been his admirable official 
work here, completely successful as that has been, but his 
unofficial work, the part he has taken in moulding both 
English public opinion and American public opinion by 
presenting the two nations to each other as they really 
are, and showing them their true and highest interests in 
those quiet but very impressive after-dinner speeches 
which called down upon him the censure of some of his 
own people, and elicited a suggestion across the Atlantic 
that Ambassadors should not be allowed to criticise in 
public the opinions which might prevail in the countries 
to which they are accredited and the countries which they 
represent, on matters of public interest. If we remember 
rightly, it was an outspoken speech of Mr. Bayard’s 
favourable to Free-trade which brought upon him that 
sharp American censure. If the censure had taken the 
form which Mr. Bayard’s American critics desired, all 
future Ambassadors of the United States would have 
been silenced in the very sphere in which, according to 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Bayard (and, may we not add, 
more than one of his predecessors?) has exercised by 
far the most effective and most beneficial influence. 
Mr. Bayard, in Lord Salisbury’s opinion, has done 
more to keep English public opinion in the right 
groove, whatever effect he may have had on Americal 
public opinion, by his public speeches than by his officia 
work. And in the opinion of the Prime Minister the 
guidance of public opinion is becoming every year a greater 
and more responsible function, while the guidance and 
expression of official opinion is becoming a function of 
less and less relative significance. Perhaps, indeed, 
Lord Salisbury a little underrates the importance of the 
latter task. In England at least, whatever may be true 
of the United States, official statesmen exert a vast 
unofficial influence if they strike the right key in their 
public speeches. Possibly Lord Salisbury underrates 
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fluence the more because he himself sometimes misses 
ht key and makes his ablest speeches decidedly too 
] towards the views which he desires to refute. 
But if in this respect he would take a lesson from Mr. 
Gladstone, he would find that he could do a great 
deal more to guide public opinion by his incidental 
speeches than he could effect even by his official 
despatches. At all events, the two spheres of responsi- 
tility are not nearly so distinctly severed as he seems to 
imagine. Mr. Bayard influenced English public opinion 
50 powerfully in great part because he was the Am- 
passador of the United States; and Lord Salisbury’s 
speech at the dinner to Mr. Bayard will influence both 
Boglish and American public opinion powerfully because 
he is the Prime Minister of England. In both cases the 
oficial position has lent a vast additional weight to the 
utterance of absolutely unofficial convictions. 


The importance, however, of Lord Salisbury’s speech is 
due at least as much to what he said, as it is to the kind 
of authority with which he said it. He remarked on the 
singularly rapid spread of the English race and the English 

age over the surface of our planet, and expressed 

the belief that what is said in that language will before 
Jong be intelligible, and not only intelligible, but actually 
understood, over almost all the world. And he insisted 
that this might turn out to be either a great blessing or a 
reat curse, according to the spirit in which those who 
mould the convictions of the English-speaking races choose 
to guide the formation of those convictions. It is, in fact, 
a sort of reversal of the effect which the confusion of 
tongues,—which is said to have fallen upon the different 
families of the human race in the vain attempt to 
build a tower intended to scale the heavens,—was 
supposed to have produced. In Lord Salisbury’s view, 
the difficulty which different races have found in mastering 
each other’s language, has not been by any means an 
unmixed evil. It has served as a kind of non-conducting 
medium to limit the mischief which irresponsible and 
mischievous talk so often produces. St. James has told us 
that “the tongue can no man tame.” But what no man 
can tame may yet to some extent be deprived of its 
poisonous influence through the difficulty it finds in pene- 
trating the speech of another people of a quite different 
race. For example, we Englishmen have no doubt 
missed the point of perhaps nine-tenths of the French 
Witticisms produced at our expense, while the French 
have missed the point of even a greater number 
of foolishly contemptuous phrases in which Englishmen 
have poured forth their ill-advised conviction of their own 
immense superiority to Frenchmen. Had this non-conduct- 
ing medium never existed, can it be doubted that the irrita- 
tion of France against England and of England against 
France would often have been far greater than it has 
been? And can it be doubted that if Dickens had 
written his “Change for American Notes” and his 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” in a language which the masses 
of the United States could not have understood, there 
would have been far less angry feeling between the two 
peoples ? Let English become something like a universal 
language, and we shall soon find that the velocity with 
which either clever or ignorant ill-nature propagates its 
mischievous influence over the world will be indefinitely 
increased. With the electric telegraph working in a 
speech universally understood, words of hasty wrath will 
ave a far more deadly effect than they have now, and we 
may find ourselves at war before we have had time 
either to define our purposes or explain our meaning. 
In short, as Lord Salisbury truly said, the universal 
currency of the English tongue will produce either a good 
ora bad effect, just in proportion to the wisdom or the folly, 
the self-control or the license, of the English-speaking races. 
If there were a Mr. Bayard in every English Colony or 
Dependency and every American State, and if the people of 
every English Colony or Dependency and of every American 
State had the good feeling and the good taste to look up 
to him for counsel and follow his lead, the universal 
spread of the English tongue would prove to be the 
greatest security for order and peace which had ever 
been known in the history of the world. But if English- 
men learn to scream, and Americans to bluster, and public 
pinion to discharge itself violently in muddy geysers of 
oiling passion in every separate Colony and State, then 
the universal spread of English may prove a great 
calamity, and may some day issue in a great catastrophe. 
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But it is not only the spasmodic passion of immature 
public opinion which is to be feared. There are other 
causes, which in general perhaps make for peace, but 
which also make for rottenness, that may exert a still 
more dangerous influence. The various influences, which 
we may perhaps roughly describe as speculative or 
Stock Exchange influences, usually tend to discourage 
war, but they very often tend also to discourage honesty. 
We confess that we should fear the spread of such a 
spirit as this almost more even than those sudden and 
hasty outbursts of wrath which make for war, for though 
not so violent and alarming, it is more subtle and con- 
tagious. If the effect of the gradually enlarging and 
increasing influence of the public opinion of the English- 
speaking races should be, as it well may be, to render the 
world less sensitive to the evil of fraud and more lenient 
to the attitude of cunning, we believe that it would far 
more than compensate any good which might arise from 
the disappearance of physical outrage and of open blood- 
shed. War is hateful, but habits of corruption are more 
than hateful. They poison the life which war only 
shortens; indeed, there have been many epochs in which 
the sweeping away of corruption was more than a set-off 
against all the evils of open violence. 





THE MINOR POWERS. 


HE silent process is so nearly finished that we suspect 
few of our readers have even noticed how complete 

is the effacement of the Little Powers revealed by the 
recent attempts to form a working Concert of Europe. 
They are neither represented nor regarded. Now and 
then one of them is mentioned,—Greece because she has 
a dynamite shell in her hand, Denmark because her 
dynasty has family influence with other dynasties, Sweden 
because in Stockholm the younger men sympathise rather 
enthusiastically with the Scandinavian Princes of Athens, 
Belgium because she can, if she pleases, supply a 
gendarmerie for Crete; but when it comes to business no 
one so much as thinks of Holland or Belgium, Sweden or 
Spain—which latter while hampered by Cuba is really a 
Minor Power—Switzerland or Roumania, Denmark or 
Portugal, Servia or Bulgaria. The lives of some of them 
—Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece, for example— 
would be directly threatened if the great war broke out; 
three at least could turn out mobile armies as numerous as 
any army that we could land anywhere; and all will suffer, 
like the greater States, from the destruction of economic 
resources. Yet, with the exception of Greece, they do 
nothing, say nothing, and are not considered. It is 
assumed that, if the great war breaks out, the Minor States 
will keep out of it if they can, and that if they cannot, 
they will either be mere counters in the hand of a great 
ally—Roumania, for example, would be such a counter in 
the hand of the Hapsburgs—or they will be “ occupied ” 
by an enemy, possibly without a declaration of war. 
Bulgaria, for instance, is to be so occupied by Russia if 
Macedonia, bursting into flame, calls for aid to the rulers 
of Sofia and Athens. Nobody, except a historian here 
and there who remembers what little States have 
done even against Napoleonic armies, dreams of successful 
action by a “ petty’ State, and it is quite possible 
that the general forgetfulness, or despair, or intel- 
lectual insolence—attribute the feeling to what cause 
you like—has beneath it a sound general instinct. The 
actual power of the Little States has been terribly 
diminished. They were strong for defence while mobs 
were strong,—that is to say, while the people of a country, 
if determined and possessed of arms, were no bad match 
for soldiers invading from another State. The arms were 
equal, and no army that could move was more than a 
sixth of the population invaded, which if it meant fighting 
was, man for man, at least half as good as its adversaries 
in a protracted campaign. Hofer beat a French Marshal, 
and Hofer never had a force at his disposal numerically 
twice as large as his opponent’s. All that has passed. 
The Great States are great nations in arms; the Little 
States are little nations half-armed. They have not the 
means of keeping their whole people ready for mobilisa- 
tion, of collecting commissariat and munitions for them, 
of providing them with the latest scientific weapons, the 
newest Staff officers, the Generals thoroughly accustomed 
to handle masses of men. Only the army is in the 
miraculous “order” now demanded in war, and the 
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army may be outnumbered three to one by the advancing 
soldiers. It is vain, except in highly mountainous 
regions, to talk of patriotism and daring and dash 
remedying all inequalities. All the patriotism or daring 
or dash that any people possess will not prevent Maxims 
from mowing down infantry in swathes, or enable 
roughly mounted cavalry to cope with cuirassiers, or pre- 
vent troops from fiying if they perceive that the artillery 
ranged against them renders victory hopeless. Switzer- 
land might read an invader a terrible lesson in the danger 
of driving mountaineers to despair, but what could even 
Switzerland do if Germany or France determined that her 
freedom was dangerous to the world, and she had no 
ally ? 
The position for the Little Powers is one of permanent 
humiliation. It is existence on sufferance, or by right of 
carefully fomented jealousies among the greater States. 
It makes protecting alliances indispensable, and as such 
alliances must be sought in States which are near the 
confines of the Minor Powers, it compels them to deferences, 
and even subserviences, which injure the national spirit, 
and sometimes even impair the national character. Free- 
men have not always been satisfied with the Swiss treat- 
ment of the right of asylum. Spain dare not affront 
Paris, lest she be left to go bankrupt. Portugal has to 
listen submissively to direct threats from Berlin as to 
Delagoa Bay. Roumania had to cede the Dobrudscha, 
practically because it was demanded, and for no other 
reason. Holland will marry her Queen under the pressure 
of “imperative political reasons,” and if she had no 
Queen would not have dared to adopt the alternative she 
wishes for,—a plutocratic republic. Sweden is fettered 
at every turn in her intercourse with Norway by fear of 
Russia. Denmark, the most democratic of communities, 
makes of herself a country house for the Russian Court, 
and in return for a guarantee has, it is said, pledged her- 
self to follow Russian policy. As for the smaller States 
of the Balkan, they pass their existence in efforts to court 
Austria and Russia; Servia, in particular, hardly being 
allowed to feed-her own pigs on her own acorns without 
written assurances from Vienna that the Hapsburgs 
approve of the pigs being fat. This is literally true, the 
Austrian instrument of coercion in Belgrade being her 
power to control the export and import of these rather razor- 
backed little beasts. If one of these States suddenly breaks 
loose, as Greece has just done, and dares to have a policy of 
its own, “ Europe” is as much irritated as a Trade-Union 
when a member sends back his ticket, and the offender is 
lucky if it escapes the picketing (by squadrons) and boy- 
cotting (by diplomacy) which the Trade-Union also would 
employ, besides the kind of “language,” as the poor call 
it, m which the German Emperor has recently indulged. 
Under such circumstances States defend themselves as 
they best can, internal legislation becomes a fine art, 
intended first of all not to offend, and diplomacy, never 
too truthful, is apt to take the form which it takes in 
Turkey, that of cool, pertinacious, and sometimes exceed- 
ingly adroit lying. The character of the political citizen is, 
in fact, weakened by a permanent sense of powerlessness. 


The loss to these Little States produced by their modern 
situation is very great, and the loss to Europe and to 
civilisation itself is not small. They were most convenient 
organisations, which could formerly enjoy all the delights 
of separateness and independence without disturbing all 
the remainder of the world. Crete and the other Greek 
islands, for example, before the French Revolution, would, 
if once emancipated, have formed a “ League,” have held 
together, and have become an inoffensive but very rich 
maritime republic. The petty States tended, in this 
century at all events, to be quiet States, they sought quiet 
and comfort rather than glory, and they would, we think, 
if not oppressed and, as it were, choked by the surrounding 
atmosphere, have tried experiments in civilisation from 
which the great Empires naturally shrink. They were 
free of militarism, they had strong ideas in favour of 
culture, and they tried hard to work modern civilisation 
without the first evil, crushing taxation, which it now 
seems so frequently to involve. They would, for instance, 
have settled for us some of the greater problems of city life 
without crushing citizens altogether under “ rates,” as we 
shall probably do. They developed varieties, in fact, in the 
European system of which we stand greatly in need, and 


be proud of something, little States are proud be aa 
traditions, and traditions make of citizens aristoc 
with the good as well as the bad impulses of aristoaua’ 
You cannot make of a Dutchman ora Scotchman anythisy 
but a freeman, place him under what laws you will, me 
situation is a thoroughly bad one, and yet we can 
many years of thinking, see no probable remedy toe it 
The remedy which was at one time freely spoken of, 
Hanseatic League of the smaller Powers, would i. 
stand the strain of action, for they could not Serious) 
assist one another. Portugal, when it came to the poiag 
would not risk extinction to save Denmark, nor would 
Sweden invite an invasion in order that Russia might not 
occupy Eastern Roumelia. The interests, the creeds, ani 
the tendencies of the Minor Powers are too divergent for 
federation, even with the sole purpose of defence, ay 
with the single possible exception of Holland, they hay, 
not the means to: keep perpetually ready against attack 
The dream, though a pleasant one, and one which fron 
tithe to time has attracted many acute minds, must, We 
fear, be finally abandoned, as inconsistent with the hard 
facts of modern life. The other plan, of seeking shelte 
under an sgis, is hardly consistent with independeng 
it being certain that the Great States tend to a harde 
and harder pressure upon their dependents, whom they 
usually suspect of too much freedom in discussion, ang 
in most cases, moreover, a protectorate rouses jealousies 
almost as acute as those which follow an annexation, 
France, for example, would hardly be able to bear a resolya 
of Holland to merge itseif in Germany upon the Bavarian 
terms, but would at once, if free to act, claim Belgium 
as compensation. The only two sources of hope for them 
are, first, that if the revolution in Europe ever comes 
the petty States may become “ cores” for larger agglomers. 
tions, that is, in fact, may suffer painless extinction; or 
that Europe, driven by some unexpected danger into a 
sort of federation, may admit them into the genenl 
system on conditions as little humiliating as those enjoyed 
by Rhode Island, New Jersey, or Delaware. That is 
little too vague an idea for practical politics, as vague, 
indeed, as the poet’s idea of “the Parliament of man the 
federation of the world,” and there is nothing for the Minor 
States to do but bear with their position, and so train 
their children that they may be able and resolved to risk 
independence when the cause is worthy of the risk. The 
hour may strike for any one of them as it has struck for 
the Greeks, and the historian can but hope that when it 
strikes the State affected may prove worthy of its tradi- 
tions. We were told in 1870, on authority which we then 
believed, that the King of Holland, expecting an occu 
pation of his country, had issued, with the consent of his 
Ministers, written orders to cut the dykes, and by reducing 
Holland to a lake, make the movement of artillery im- 
possible. If that order was really given, with full intent 
that it should be acted on, there is one Minor Power still 
living of whose future, dark though the prospect may 
seem, it is impossible to despair. 





THE END OF THE NORTH-EASTERN STRIKE. 


HE settlement of the strike on the North-Eastern 

Railway, though it removes for the moment a great 
public inconvenience, has been the occasion of some 
hostile comment. Undoubtedly the surrender of the 
Company has been unusually complete. The original 
grievance of the men was the dismissal of some of the 
servants for coming to work two hours later than they 
had been ordered to come. It is obvious that the loss of 
so much time at the beginning of the day must have 
thrown the goods traffic of the Company seriously out of 
gear, and it is argued that as dismissal was only the 
appropriate penalty for the offence committed, the 
directors were wrong in allowing those guilty of it to 
return to work with the strikers. A still greater instance 
of what is held to be misplaced lenity is the withdrawal 
of the prosecutions instituted against the strikers for 
leaving work without notice. By an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1875, this step is punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment whenever it causes injury to person or property, and 
it is not denied that in the present instance it did cause 
considerable injury to property. Railway companies are 


carriers of a vast amount of perishable produce, and if 





which threaten, as the greater States imitate each other, to 


trains are delayed or prevented from running by the fault 
be crushed out of European life altogether. Men have to ' of the men, this produce, if not entirely destroyed, is 
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tly lessened in value. It is contended, therefore, that 
whatever terms the directors might have made with the 
strikers generally, they should have insisted on going on 
with the prosecutions actually begun. Such a display of 
weakness, it is said, can only encourage the men to commit 
the same offence at the next opportunity. 

Neither of these positions seems to us to be very con- 
yincing. The action of the directors must be taken as an 
admission that they were not wholly satisfied with the 

und they had at first taken up. They have declared 

that provided that the strikers will return to work they 
are willing to “discuss the complaints of the men em- 
Joyed at the Forth goods warehouse which led to the 
strike, including the question about the checkers.” Now, 
itis on this “ question about the checkers” that the men 
were dismissed, and as it is a question which the directors 
do not regard as settled, it is at least possible that they 
were unreasonable in telling the men to come at 5 o’clock 
in the morning instead of at 7 o’clock. But the admission 
that there may have been a mistake on the side of those 
who gave the order makes the strict enforcement of the 

nalty for disobeying it ungracious, to say the least. 

If ever there were a case for letting bygones be bygones 
it is when a possibly wrongful direction has been met 
by a possibly wrongful disregard of it. The abandon- 
ment of the prosecutions is a more serious matter. 
Here there seems to have been no doubt either that 
the men were wrong, or that one result of their being 
wrong was a considerable injury to property. But as this 
seems not to have been denied by the men themselves, 
the principle did not need to be established. ‘ We could 
prosecute you,’ the directors may be supposed to say, ‘ with 
every prospect of getting a conviction. But then we do 
not claim to have been wholly above reproach in the 
business. You were plainly to blame for leaving work 
without notice ;;-we may have been to blame in regard to 
some of the demands we made on you asa condition of 
continuing to employ you. We think that a conference 
between our representative aad yours may place matters 
ona better footing for the future, and we will not make 
that conference a failure by insisting on our legal rights 
in the matter of notice.’ That, as it seems to us, is the 
lenity not of weakness but of common-sense. We do 
not, of course, deny that concession may be pushed too 
far. It would have been pushed too far in this case if the 
directors had on the one hand denied that there was any- 
thing to discuss, and on the other offered to take back 
the dismissed men and abandon the prosecutions, not by 
way of preliminary to a conference upon the conditions 
of employment, but as a simple capitulation in order to 
bring the strike to an end. This would have been nothing 
short of an invitation to the men to use the same method 
to secure further advantages. Conciliatory measures 
adopted to put employers and workmen on a footing of 
greater confidence, and more frank investigation of the 
matters in dispute between them, stand, as it seems to us, 
on a wholly different footing. 

There has been a good deal of what we must take leave 
to call nonsense talked on both sides while this strike 
has been in progress. It is quite true that the men 
pursued the object they had in view without reference to 
the loss and annoyance they were causing to the public. 

Tons of tish might have rotted in the trucks without their 

feeling the least compunction at their share in the destruc- 

tion. But this kind of indifference is in no way confined 
to railway servants, or to the class from which railway 
servants are taken. The wholesale depression of securities 
on the Stock Exchange may cause far more suffering than 
a strike, but we do not notice that “bears” are ever 
exhorted to consider the injury they inflict upon investors. 
The argument addressed to them is commonly the 
risk that prices may recover prematurely, and they be 
unable to fulfil their contracts except ata loss. It might 
be more Christian to consider others as much as them- 
selves, but it is certainly not usual, and we do not see 
why workmen should be expected to learn the lesson in 
advance of the classes above them. The appeals which 
have been addressed to us to admire the attitude of the 
men are just as exaggerated. The working class may be 
no worse than the employing class, but it is certainly no 
better. Why are the public to consider the men, when 
the men show not the slightest disposition to consider the 
public? If there were one week more than another in 
the year in which the public were dependent upon rail- 





ways for the transport of necessary food, that week would 
be the week chosen for a strike, and we should have 
the workmen’s organs denouncing the companies for 
their selfish indifference to public wants in not at once 
conceding the men’s demands. In the world of trade 
every man is for himself. It may be right for preachers 
to insist more than they do upon the application of 
the doctrine of self-sacrifice to business, but if so the 
application must be universal. It is hard to say which 
is the less attractive spectacle,—the capitalist exhorting 
the workman to consider the interests of others, or the 
workman denouncing the capitalist because he considers 
only his own. 

There is far more to be hoped from the pursuit by each 
party of its own interests on rational lines. In the long 
run they have a great deal in common. It is true it is 
not always easy to keep this fact in view. The profits 
of a business are apt to be regarded simply as a prize to 
be fought for, and so long as this is the only view taken 
of it, it seems the obvious interest of each combatant to 
secure the whole for himself. But the truer view of 
profits is that they are a joint property to be equitably 
divided between those who find the capital and the labour 
in which they have their origin. The ideal arrangement 
is that which makes it best worth the employer’s while 
to contribute his capital, and best worth the work- 
man’s while to contribute his labour to the common 
enterprise. There was a time, no doubt, when em- 
ployers were wont to claim, and often to get, the lion’s 
share in the division. Of late years the tide has turned, 
and the workman sometimes uses his newly found strength 
to take more than he is entitled to. But in both cases the 
policy of grab was, and is, a shortsighted policy. The 
strikes of the present are in a great degree the result of 
the masters’ eagerness to make large profits in the past. 
The men do not believe their employers when they tell 
them that they cannot afford to pay the wages asked of 
them. They remember that the same thing was said when 
businesses were being created and great fortunes were 
being built up. On the other hand, in so far as the 
strikes of to-day, and the determination to raise wages at 
any cost which frequently prompts them, make it less the 
interest of emplovers to invest their capital in these trades, 
they will be fruitful of future injury to the workmen them- 
selves. The only remedy for these evils is frankness on 
the one side and common-sense on the other. If employers 
are bent upon keeping the facts about their profits secret, 
or the men decline to believe that there is any percentage 
too low to tempt capital into a business, industrial conflicts 
must go on until both parties are overtaken by the ruin 
which one or both have provoked. The solitary means b 
which this catastrophe can be averted is full and fran 
negotiation between masters and men, and for this reason, 
if for no other, we welcome the end of the strike on the 
North-Eastern Railway. 








POETRY AND LANDSCAPE. 

N a delightful book on the place of landscape in poetry, 
by Mr. Palgrave, formerly Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford, published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
we have an exquisite series of illustrations, from Homer 
to Tennyson, of the curious significance of landscape 
in the expression of human emotion. On his title-page 
Mr. Palgrave quotes from Beethoven this motto for 
his Pastoral Symphony, “Mehr Ausdruck der Empfindang 
als Malerei,” — ‘More an expression of Emotion than 
Painting,”’—and a better motto he could hardly have found 
for a series of exquisite illustrations of the significance of 
landscape in poetry. And yet surely nothing can be more 
curious than that the emotions of man’s heart should, 
from the first dawn of his intellect, have written themselves 
indelibly, as it were, on the natural scenery by which he is 
surrounded, so that from Homer to Tennyson it is next to 
impossible to express any feeling or passion, however profound, 
without the aid of those external scenes with which they are 
not so much associated as absolutely identified, and on which 
they are inscribed as though language were nothing but a 
series of hieroglyphics sculptured on the rocks or painted 
on the clouds. From what is almost Mr. Palgrave’s earliest 


fllustration of Homer’s love for landscape, in the wonderful 
picture of the Trojan camp as Tennyson himself translated it 





for us with a magic touch, to his last charming illustration of the 
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modein which Tennyson pictured for himself hisown passionate 
feelings of delight at the coming of spring, it seems nearly im- 
possible to express emotion at all, without a consent of Earth 
and Heaven to embody it, or to appear to us to embody it, 
in the external scenes with which it claims a mysterious 
affinity. Hereis the celebrated passage from Homer in which 
he has given to the Trojan plain and watchfires a sense of 
mystery and pathos which we doubt if he ever gave to 
the camp of the Greeks. It is a pity, we think, that Mr. 
Palgrave did not quote enough of the passage to bring the 
landscape before us, instead of only one exquisite frag- 
ment :— 


“ And these all night upon the bridge of war 
Sat glorying; many a fire before them blazed : 
As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and al! the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart ; 
So many a fire between the ships and stream 
Of Xanthus blazed before the towers of Troy, 
A thousand on the plain ; and close by each 
Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire ; 

And eating hoary grain and pulse, the steeds 
Fixt by their cars, waited the golden dawn.” 


And here again is the wonderful passage in which Tennyson 
most nearly expressed, as Mr. Mackail and Mr. Palgrave 
both hold, “the actual process through which poetry comes 
into existence ” :— 
“ Past, Future, glimpse and fade, 
Through some slight spell, 
A gleam from yonder vale, 
Some far blue fell, 
And sympathies, how frail, 
In sound and smell! 


Till at thy chuckled note, 
Thou twinkling bird, 

The fairy fancies range, 
And, lightly stirred, 

Ring little bells of change 
From word to word. 


For now the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 
And thaws the cold and fills 
The flower with dew ; 
The blackbirds have their wills, 
The poets too.” 
“ The poets have their wiils,” but not without the help of that 
external scene, that conspiracy of Earth and Heaven to give 
them their wills, which impresses on them this necessity for 
identifying their wills with some strange, and at first sight 
almost arbitrary, background of bright or dreary scenery. 
Surely this love of landscape which seems so inseparable 
from all human emotion, is a very notable phenomenon 
deserving of more thought than it usually receives. Who can 
explain why Tennyson himself finds it impossible to speak of 
those “tears, idle tears,” of which he says that he knows not 
what they mean, without picturing to himself the “happy 
autumn fields” on which he gazes through their blinding 
mist, or to recall the “tender grace of a day that is dead,” 
without imaging to himself the breaking of the sea at the 


foot of the cold grey stones with which that dead day was in 
his mind identified ? 
himself the existence of that “Something which infects the 
world” without dwelling on— 


Why cannot Matthew Arnold realise to 


“The mute turf we tread, 
The solemn hills around us spread, 
The stream which falls incessantly 
The strange-scrawled rocks, the lonely sky,” 


all of which seem to assure him that the world has had 
inscribed upon it a deep trace of suffering, if not of ruin? 
Why should Wordsworth insist that— 


“ Amid the groves, under the shadowy hills, 
The generations are prepared, the pangs, 
The internal pangs, are ready ; the dread strife 
Of poor humanity’s afflicted will 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny ” ? 


Yet without the “groves” and the “shadowy hills,” “the 


‘ pangs, the internal pangs,” would not have fully imaged his 





thought at all, for to have some glimpse of the scene of these 
pangs as it presents itself to the imagination of the victim 
is at once an essential part of the suffering, and also, we 
suspect, something of an alleviation of its rigours. To 
realise that the “ groves” and “shadowy hills” are witnesses 
of the anguish which pierces the heart of the generations who 
are undergoing their discipline beneath their shelter, makes 


. e ¢@ . . ~ 2 ho 
it both more visible to the imagination, and perhaps a little 
more tolerable, just as it is more tolerable to know that 
sufferings are not the only reality, than to imagine that be i < 
the dark centre of the tortured nerve there may be no whe 
no real existence, at all. And not only does realising a Pe 
world external to the “internal pangs” partially alleviata 
these pangs, but to realise a great world external to the 
vividness of individual life and energy, lends a new flavour 
and intensity to that life and energy. Is it questionable for 
a moment that when Homer compared to the Spectacle of 
the starry heavens breaking open to their highest, while 
the shepherds were gladdened at the exquisite tranquillity 
and brilliance of the night, the gladness of the Trojan 
host as they rested by the blazing watch-fires and 
waited for the dawn, he shed a new glory over the 
hearts of those who rejoiced in the prowess of the be 
sieged, and in the great deeds of Hector, and in the flushed 
hopes of the warriors who had done so mach towards 
driving the Achzan invaders from their shores? When the 
poet contrives to make external Nature join as it were in the 
exultation of the happy warrior or warriors with whom he jg 
dealing, he places the crown on their heads and gives a new 
splendour to their achievements. Indeed, the art of making 
any landscape smile with human happiness, or darken with 
human woe, is and has been in all ages one of the greatest 
triumphs of the poet. Who can doubt that even the sug. 
gestion of a certain sympathy between the beauty of a land. 
scape or of a summer sky and the beauty of a woman, adds 
infinitely to the sense of that beauty ; as, for example, in such 
a verse as this P— 
“ Her eyes like stars of twilight fair, 

Like twilight, too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From Maytime and the cheerful dawn.” 
And who can doubt that when St. Paul enlarged on the 
sufferings of all created things,—‘ For we know that the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now,” 
—instead of adding to the burden of the individual sufferer, 
he rather alleviated it by representing that all creation 
shares it, and that whatever pierces the gloom for one 
may pierce it for all, by virtue of the unity which binds 
together the diversified lots of men? Is not this really at 
the root of the poetical impulse which renders it so inevitable 
to draw landscape into the very heart of human emotion, 
or, if that be the truer way of expressing it, to spread human 
emotion so liberally over the face of a landscape? It is 
not true, of course, that individual joy diffuses itself widely 
over the external world, or that individual anguish darkens 
it. But it is true that. there is a unity at the heart of things 
which makes it natural for man to seek some reflection of 
his happiness and of his misery in the great object of his 
faith and hope. And is not this the source of the impulse 
which drives him instinctively to attribute his exultations 
and his pangs to the external world, as a mode of stretching 
out towards that great centre of power and life which is 
beyond his own reach? He snatches at the face of the 
visible world as an infant snatches at what is bright or 
glistening, and tries to draw it within the sphere of his own 
feelings. But the dim impulse which makes him seek this 
reflection of his own feeling in the world beyond, is the keen 
sense of a larger and deeper sympathy which lies behind 
this visible scene and enters into all the life which everywhere 
pervades it. 





HOW POOR LADIES ARE TO LIVE. 


T is not a good time to ask for money, those two deep 

drains, the Famine Fund and the Hospital Fand, 
drawing off so large a portion of the great stream of charity, 
but we hope Mrs. Frances Low, who begs in the Nineteenth 
Century for her clients, the “poor ladies,” will receive a few 
of the cheques that are going. There is scarcely a sadder lot 
in the world than that of the old ladies, chiefly old governesses, 
for whom she pleads. Always educated in a way, often 
gently nurtured, industrious through life, and of excellent 
characters, they are left in old age dependent on charity, 
and often lack even food. Indeed, food is their first trouble, 
for after they have paid for a room, and some trifle for dress, 
out of an annuity of £20 a year, the pittance left hardly 
suffices to supply bread and tea, even if they reduce their 








eating to the smallest quantity which will support life. A 
small distribution of money would often make them happier, 
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and the aid which would benefit them most, minute additional 

nsions of from 7s. to 10s. a week, can hardly be obtained. 
Even the charitable dislike to bind themselves to perpetual 

iving, and with the fall in the rate of interest which has so 
greatly reduced the happiness of the middle-class, annuities 
for ladies over sixty have become very dear. It takes £260 
to secure to an old lady of sixty-five a pension of 10s. a week, 
and even at that rate the larger offices are most unwilling to 
sell them. They bring little profit, they involve much clerical 
trouble, and it is most difficult to put out the money in any 
gafe investment. It is employed, we believe, chiefly in 
buying “surrenders,” and the supply of these in the 
market is of course not endless. A great number of the 
Jadies no doubt, perhaps a majority, belong to that 
huge army whose lot in our day is in both sexes so 
terribly hard, the army of the “ Just Can’ts,” the people who 
with every disposition to work are just below the standard 
of efficiency; who cannot teach well, or paint well, or write 
well, but live on for years striving to rise, but always slipping 
pack, and losing as time goes on even the thin solace of hopeful 
dreams. We have known in our own profession but too many 
of them, and though inferior work is always to be discouraged, 
and inferior work in teaching most of all, they do not deserve 
pity the less but the more for an incapacity which is as involun- 
¢ary and as crippling as blindness, or deafness, or anzemia, or any 
other of the physical disqualifications with which too many 
of them are in addition afflicted. Itis an entire mistake to 
suppose that such persons are only of one sex. There are 
hundreds of them, particularly in the lower ranges of art 
and literature, whose destiny is to labour through life, to do 
nothing well, or even in some cases endurably, and at last to 
exist either by the aid of reluctant “friends,” or by that of 
the charitable societies, whose doles are almost fought for, 
there being ten applicants for one who can be satisfied. It 
is a pitiful division of the world, al] the more so because the 
wall which divides the necessity from the relief that would 
be forthcoming is an impassable, but impalpable, wall of 
mutual ignorance, 


While, however, we can quite feel the force of Mrs. Frances 
Low’s “cases,” which are almost as pathetic in the narration 
as those described in that heartbreaking story, Sir Walter 
Besant’s “ Katherine Regina” (perhaps the best thing in its 
imaginative quality that the popular novelist ever did), we can- 
not shut our eyes to the unwisdom of some of the remedies which 
the charitable essayist suggests. Her paper lacks the hard 
sense which is necessary to muke benevolence permanently 
fruitful. It is foolish, for example, to protest against the 
employment of young women from the high schools to teach, 
as foolish as it would be to plead that only men over forty 
should be employed as masters in public schools or coaches 
in Universities. The mothers of England have rights as well 
as the old governesses of England, and they are beginning to 
understand that the young know most and can teach best, 
that they have learned to know things accurately, and that 
from nearness of years they comprehend their pupils’ educa- 
tional needs to a degree which the older women never reached 
or have forgotten. The “girl graduates” are thoroughly 
efficient, and the old governesses were perhaps the most in- 
éfficient class who ever endeavoured to make a living out of 
learning. Their “accomplishments,” as they called them, 
were a little unscientific music, a little very bad French, 
and as much history as can be conveyed in a few dates, a few 
anecdotes, and when they were unusually qualified, a fair 

knowledge of some one book not infrequently wholly 
innutritious. The new teachers teach well whether in the 
school or at home, and if education is to advance from genera- 
tion to generation, they must have the preference, whatever 
be the consequences to poor ladies’ “homes.” It is an utterly 
false compassion, one that weakens the world instead of 
strengthening it, which would tarn English schoolrooms into 
kindly pauper asylums. Nor is there much more wisdom in 
the notion, which we have met with in a great many places 
‘Desides Mrs. Low’s writing, that the women with means or 
with homes of their own should decline the competition with 
breadwinners in any profession. We might as well advise 
men with means never to enter the Army or the Civil 
Service lest professionals should starve. The very first effect 
of that advice, if it were generally accepted, would be a 
greater reduction of wages than that already caused by com- 
petition. Cannot Mrs. Low see that it is only those who have 








an alternative who can refuse to accept a bare livelihood and 
reject salaries out of which it is impossible to save? That is 
precisely what the old ladies who are praised by Mrs. Low used 
not todo. They took anything without cossidering the future. 
She perhaps cannot remember it, but we can, when, instead of 
the £75 a year she talks about as the High School average—it 
is really, we are told, £105—governesses used to think £40 high 
pay, and to take £30, and even £20, with keep, for nine 
months in the year,—that is, less than a good parlour-maid 
now thinks herself entitled to ask. It is the girls who are not 
working for a bare living who make their own education 
thorough, who work with heartiness because they are physi- 
cally healthy and strong, who can stand out or strike when 
salaries fall too low, and who in a hundred ways raise and 
keep up the standard of the profession. 

And, lastly, we deprecate altogether charity for governesses, 
with the exception, indeed, in special cases of the victims of 
the bad old system. The profession must maintain itself if 
it is to prosper, and, above all, if it is to be well considered— 
a most essential point—like any other. It does not wish for 
almshouses under the name of “ homes” or “ institutions,” or 
any other mellifluous device for concealing the truth. All it 
wants is a solid system of deferred annuities, to be strictly 
paid for, to which it shall be “ bad form ” for any professional 
with means of her own to refuse to subscribe. The “'Teachers’ 
Guild” is, we believe, trying to supply something of the kind, 
and if it will link itself to one of the great insurance offices, 
so as to insure solidity for a century, and never charge a rate 
which does not pay expenses, it may give the whole class most 
appreciable aid. Teachers and governesses who do not marry 
want, even if they are poor, a little freedom and independence 
in old age, liberty to spend what they have in their own way, 
the right to refuse answers to inquiries often impertinent, and 
the privilege of not being “beholden” to people whose 
curiosity is often as ample as their means. The teaching 
profession, and especially the feminine half of it, wants 
to get as completely beyond charity as any other, and 
this can be effected only by a wisely arranged system of 
purchased deferred annuities, to be paid for while health 
is sound, and a little more work does not mean those 
accesses of neuralgia to which Mrs. Low says, quite truly, 
her clients are so liable. There is no cause of neuralgic head- 
ache so deadly efficacious as struggling to do for hours a day 
intellectual work for which you are nearly but not quite in- 
competent. ‘This advice, which we give on an experience 
indefinitely wider than our own, may be considered “hard; ” 
but to fight the battle of life successfully it is necessary to 
be hard, to recollect that good teaching is a saleable article 
like good muslin, and to determine fixedly not to sell it 
except at a price which yields a profit. The profession 
cannot be made a close one,—we wish it could, for then pre- 
tenders would be shut out, and we should not have “edu- 
cated” girls of sixteen remarking that it “must have been 
awkward to live before Christ, and have to count the years 
backwards”—but it can be made much more like a Trade- 
Union than it is, both as regards the minimum rate of wages 
and the advantages of subscribing to central funds. Let 
everybody help the old governesses who can, for their case is 
pitiful; but let the new governesses see to it, as they are 
quite competent to do, that they help themselves, and are 
exempted in old age from the necessity of any dependence, 
however kindly. Mrs. Low’s demand for a three months’ 
holiday once in five years has, we may remark en passant, our 
warmest sympathy; it would, we believe, save hundreds of 
teachers from breaking down; but we do not believe it is 
attainable in the teaching profession any more than in any 
other. The schools could not give it, and the mothers would 
not. Things are a great deal better even now in this respect 
than they were forty years ago, but the capacity for a certain 
continuousness of toil and for enduring monotony is still one 
of the conditions of success in every form of industrial life. 
There are still but few careers in which variety and profit can 
be successfully combined, and certainly the education of the 
young is not amongst them. 





OUR “SEVEN-FOOT” PHEASANT. 
URING the winter a bird found its way into the windows 
of the London game shops, which early naturalists, 
who had only seen Oriental drawings of it, thought only 
existed in the imagination of Chinese painters, This bird, 
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the faisan superbe of the French and Belgian naturalists, 
is twice as large as our pheasant, from which it also differs in 
colour. It has a white head, a back and neck of bright 
golden-yellow, each feather being edged with black, jet black 
under-parts, and a tail from five feet to sia feet long, some- 
times even reaching a length of seven feet. The central 
feathers of this wonderful tail are two inches wide, white in 
the centre, golden-red at the edges, and crossed with crescent- 
shaped bars. When it flies, the eighteen tail feathers open 
out, and there is no known bird, not even a peacock, which 
looks quite so splendid on the wing. ‘The history of this 
superb pheasant, and of its transit from Northern China to 
the woods of Scotland, forms the most attractive chapter in 
the third edition of Mr. Tegetmeier’s standard book on 
pheasants.* It is illustrated both by photographs, engravings, 
and drawings of the bird in flight by Mr. J. G. Millais. 
Nothing, in fact, has been omitted which could serve to 
introduce such a distinguished visitor to an admiring public. 

To have acclimatised so splendid a bird is in itself a 
triumph of British enterprise. But there are reasons which 
rendered this even more difficult than might have been 
expected. The bird is rare even in Northern China. It is 
very seldom brought into the market at Pekin; and it was 
chiefly known by the custom of Chinese actors, who wear 
the feathers in their caps when playing military characters. 
Marco Polo had seen them in his seventeen years’ residence 
in Tartary, for in the original translation we read that “ there 
be plenty of Feysants and very greate, for 1 of them is as 
big as 2 of ours, with tayles of eight, 9, and tenne spans long, 
from the kingdom of Erguyl, or Arjuill, the W. side of 
Tartary.” But they are so scarce that an experienced 
Chinaman who was sent on a special expedition to catch 
some of these birds had to be supplied with drawings to 
identify them. 

The first bird brought alive to England was imported by 
a Mr. Reeves, a China merchant. Hence it is called 
* Reeves’s pheasant,”—the French title, faisan superbe, seems 
more appropriate. But its place on the list of indigenous 
English game birds is in the first instance due to the late 
Mr. T. J. Stone and our Consul at Hankow, Mr. Walter 
Medhurst. Mr. Stone was an enthusiast on the subject of 
acclimatising these and others of the rarer Chinese pheasants, 
and after three separate consignments had died on the passage, 
seven “ Reeves’s pheasants” were brought to the Zoological 
Gardens. These laid and reared their young, and after other 
importations Reeves’s pheasant has become common in con- 
finement, and also established as a wild bird. This is what 
Mr. Stone anticipated, though those who saw the size, gorgeous 
colour, and enormous tails of his “seven-foot” pheasants 
thought it an enthusiast’s dream. He knew enough of the 
climate and food-supply of the remote province of Chi-li from 
which they came to believe on certain grounds that they 
would thrive in the rough woods of the Scotch hills. ‘“ The 
points I aim at,” he wrote to Mr. Tegetmeier, “is to induce 
the large landed proprietors and game preservers to introduce 
Reeves’s pheasant into their coverts, believing that it will, from 
its wild character, afford the best sport of all the pheasants, 
and from the size and magnificence of its plumage it must be 
a desirable addition to our list of game birds. I want tosee 
Reeves’s pheasant common on the dinner-table, and there is 
no reason why it should not be, for it is now being commonly 
bred in Belgium, and can be bought at the price which the 
Japanese pheasant (Phasianus versicolor) commands.” 

This wish has so far been fulfilled that several land- 
owners have successfully acclimatised the bird, though its 
price in the market last year—£2 per head—when a dozen 
were exposed for sale, shows that we must wait before it will 
become a “ common object ” of the dinner-table. It is said to 
be the best in flavour of all the pheasants of China, as well as 
the largest. Mr. Tegetmeier’s account of its gradual accli- 
matisation is rather a summary than a history. It would be 
interesting to know exactly where and at what dates the birds 
were turned out or reared, and the localities where it now 
is, and from which it may be expected to spread to other dis- 
tricts. The late Lord Lilford, in spite of foxes and want of large 
covers, introduced it in Northamptonshire. It did well from 
the first. The keepers found it hardy and easy to rear, and it 
was “excellent for the table, far superior to the common 
pheasant.” This was in 1881. In Lord Tweedmonuth’s 
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covers in Ross-shire as many as sixty were even they 
obtained in aseason. Fifteen years later Lord Lilford wrote 
“The Birds of Northamptonshire,” among which the new 
pheasant was established. Its wild and wary nature caused 
it to wander from home, and Lord Lilford recommended jt 
for larger woodlands than common, especially those of Wales 
and Scotland. 


It is in Scotland that the best results of its acclimatisation 
have been reaped. There on several estates the cocks may 
be seen in the present spring, just coming into the fyi] 
beauty of the breeding season. In the dark woods of 
mixed Scotch fir, tall heather, and rocks, the huge 


golden and black birds, are the most beautiful natura} 
ornament of the hills. There is no effort at “adaptation to 
environment” in their colour. Strength, speed, and wildness. 
are their sole protection. Mr. J. G. Millais wrote in the 
beginning of 1896 an account of their habits in Lord Tweed. 
mouth’s woods at Guisachan, in Ross-shire, which is included 
in Mr. Tegetmeier’s chapters. They were obtained by the 
late Lord Tweedmouth from Balmacaan, the late Lord 
Seafield’s estate near Loch Ness, where they are also wild, 
and are shot. The birds were turned out to breed wild upon 
the hills, being supplied with maize like the other pheasants, 
At Balmacaan the Reeves’s pheasants, though breeding freely, 
are difficult to flash when the covers are beaten. At Beauly 
the ground is rough, covered with high bracken, fallen trees, 
and broken up by burns. So the pheasants rise high, ang 
when once up their pace is astonishing. “In one high wood 
of old Scotch firs,” says Mr. Millais, “on a steep and broken 
hill-side just above the waterfall, I shall never forget 
the sight of these birds coming along, in company with 
common pheasants and blackcocks. I say ‘in company 
with;’ but as a matter of fact, as soon as one of the long- 
tailed sky-rockets cleared the trees, he left the others far 
behind.” The enormous tail is far from being an impediment 
to this pheasant in the struggle for existence. It has a fancy 
for pitching suddenly in a tree when going at full speed, and 
contrives to do this by the use of the tail, aided by a curious 
aerial somersault. The tail acts as a patent Westinghouse 
brake. The bird, travelling at full speed (nearly double the 
pace of an ordinary pheasant), twists in the air, and in @ 
second is travelling back-foremost, head downwards, and tail 
upwards. The tail expands, and presents a flat surface to- 
the air, while the wings are spread and held still. The flight 
is arrested at once, and the bird drops straight down by the 
force of gravity. 

Rough ground like that at Beauly is not uncommon. Mr. 
Millais declares he could name a hundred similar spots in 
England, Wales, and Scotland, and the new pheasant is: 
clearly a great addition to sport, scenery, and the local bird- 
list. They lay well in confinement. A lady in one of the 
border counties writes: —“ The cock and two hens I purchased 
have done wonders, and my estate is now fairly stocked with 
birds. I put all this season’s eggs in the nests of the common 
pheasants, except a few which I reared at home, and a few 
which I sold. My hens last season averaged fifty eggs apiece— 
not bad laying.” Mr. Tegetmeier agrees in recommending 
that the eggs of Reeves’s pheasant should be placed in the 
nests of wild pheasants, as the young would tend to be more: 
hardy than if hand-reared. 

Two other points in the natural history of this king of 
pheasants are!of interest. In the first place it has a song! 
This, according to the late Mr. Blyth, “is like the simple song” 
of some small passerine bird, delivered in as high a key as: 
the song of a hedge-sparrow. It is a repetition of the same 
note seven or eight times over, quite musical, but not loud.” 
The un-dovelike notes of certain doves, to be heard any spring: 
day in the Western Aviary at the Zoo, are the nearest approach 
to this unexpected song from a pheasant. A further surprise 
resulting from its acclimatisation among other pheasants is 
the astonishing beauty of the cross between the new birds 
and the old. The cock hybrids are, so far as the writer can 
judge, always alike. They are nearly double the size of the 
common pheasant, and have a tail of 44 ft. to 4 ft. long. But 
the white and gold of the Reeves’s pheasant absolutely disap- 
pears. In its place is a bird covered almost uniformly, from 
head to the tail coverts, breast and back, with the dark 
iridescent purple of the breast of an old cock-pheasant. The 
whole bird shines like some pieces of dark, coppery enamel, 
with “lights” of carmine purple. This cross appears to be 
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constant in colouring, and would be an ideal bird for our 
covers, —an improved common pheasant, much larger and 
pandsomer. Mr. Tegetmeier believes that this hybrid is 
sterile; but so many of the true pheasants interbreed without 
roducing sterility that it may be that these birds can propa- 


gate the mixed race. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
————>— 
MR. RHODES AND THE CAPE DUTCH. 
[To THe Eptror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
$z,—The following translation of an article in Ons Land of 
February 6th, the organ of Cape Afrikander opinion, may 
interest your readers, and help them to form an estimate of 
the state of feeling in the Cape Colony.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EvisaBeTH LECKY. 











“Aw Hisrorican Event. 

A month ago the first meeting at which the Rhodes glorifica- 
tion was condemned was held at Wellington, and since then about 
one hundred public meetings of the Bond have been held with the 
game object through the length and breadth of the Cape Colony. 
That is one of the most remarkable events of our time, which de- 
gerves the attention of all, and with which it will be necessary 
to reckon in the future. Whatever may be said about any single 
meeting, however much one may try to minimise the significance 
of the. movement, however one may judge of it, there stands 
the incontrovertible fact: the whole Afrikander people have 
within one month, of their own accord, spoken out clearly 
ata hundred meetings. Only one voice was heard, the Afrikan- 
ders stand undivided before the eyes of the world, and the 
few who were carried away by the Rhodes ovations have 
fearnt either to see their error or feel obliged to keep silence. 
Not one sound of discord was heard, not one resolution was 
carried to approve or justify the Rhodes demonstration— 
truly an historical fact full of significance. In all the 
principal villages meetings were held. To mention a few,— 
Wellington, Paarl, Stellenbosch, Swellendam, Middelburg, 
Tulbagh, Hopetown, Worcester, Victoria West, Malmesbury, 
Calvinia, Colesberg, Hanover, Burgersdorp, Caledon, &c.; these 
meetings were not only held in one part of the Colony, but 
spread from east to west, from north to south. More than 
twenty District Councils have carried resolutions condemning 
the Rhodes reception, and each District Council represents, of 
course, the overwhelming majority of the Afrikanders in that 
district. But the unanimity of the Afrikanders comes out 
more strongly still, if it be observed that the resolutions of 
all those District Council meetings were unanimously adopted. 
It is difficult to imagine greater unanimity and a clearer 
expression of feeling. For all that, we do not wish it to appear 
as if there was notthere and there an Afrikander who defends the 
Rhodes demonstration. That, for several reasons, there are ex- 
ceptions is evident. Their number, however, is so small that they 
have not ventured to offer any resistance, and we can easily imagine 
how unhappy some of them must feel. More than one has been 
misled and justly claims the indulgence of the Afrikanders. 
But there are others who have purposely set themselves against 
their own nationality, and who do what they can to uphold 
the fallen greatness of Mr. Rhodes; who will give him the chance 
of continuing here the career he has but lately begun—begun, 
according to his own words, with a treacherous plot against the 
independence of an Afrikander State; and who will give him an 
opportunitygof renewing the attack on its independence. Their 
number is not large. The Afrikander people know them, 
and however astute their plans may be, they will not 
succeed; the Afrikanders will treat them according to their 
deserts. At the Paarl an attempt was made by the 
opposition to turn the expression of feeling; some feared 
that these efforts would succeed, and that the Paarl would lose 
its old fame and stand stained and degraded before the 
Afrikander people. Those men of little faith were put to shame 
in a striking way; they were agreeably surprised by the healthy 
tone, the truly national spirit of the Mecca of South Africa. The 
opposition had to sound the retreat when it appeared that they were 
like sheep without a Jeader, or with a leader who had to keep aloof. 
When the chairman of the meeting called for a division on the 
first motion the Rhodes men were beaten with a majority of 10 
to 1. This was too humiliating, this had not been expected, 

otherwise they would not have come to the meeting. The oppo- 
sition had fixed all their hopes on the Paarl; they were almost 
sure of passing a milk-and-water resolution, but the patriots of 
the Paarl maintained their old fame in a manly and brilliant 
way, notwithstanding all the cunning plans of the opposition. 
The Paarl victory is one of the most striking events in this move- 
ment ; the defeat was crushing, witness the confusion of the re- 
treat and the echo of the distress. And shall we not take courage 
for the future at the sight of this event, the remarkable unanimity 
of the Afrikanders ? Shall we not be grateful that the demoralising 
influence of the capitalist’s politics has not yet unnerved 
and emasculated our people, and form the resolution to combat 
with word and deed those influences which deteriorate our 
Political life? Encouraged and strengthened by the sense of 
union, shall we not gird our loins and, step by step, fight with 
courage and decision for the eternal principles of right and 
justice? The future is dark, there is still much suffering and 
Struggle in store, many sacrifices will have to be made on the 





altar of progress, we require the best talents of wise and trust- 
worthy leaders; but in this historical event we have a firm rock 
to build upon. Let friend and enemy know that the Afrikander 
people have condemned the Rhodes glorification as with one voice. 
This fact will have to be reckoned with, and will exercise influence 
on the history of South Africa. Let us try to understand its 
meaning rightly, and engrave the lesson deep in our hearts.” 





MR. ANDREW LANG’S EXPOSURE OF JACOBITISM. 
(To Tae Eprrok or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr,—Referring to your very interesting review of Mr. Lang’s 
book on Jacobitism, in the Spectator of February 13th, I beg 
you to allow me to mention acurious story I read many years 
ago in a book, the author of which and the name of which 
have passed from my memory. The writer states that when 
Prince Charles was staying in Florence, about the time of the 
declaration of American independence, a deputation was sent 
over from America consisting of three well-known men 
(names, I think, were given) to see the Prince, with the view to 
his becoming King of the United States. They found him in 
a public billiard-room in a state of intoxication, and they left 
him there in disgust, and returned to the States without 
having had any interview with him. Can you, Sir, or any of 
your numerous readers furnish any corroboration of this 
strange story, or refer me to the book in which it is told P— 
I an, Sir, &c., Hay Hay-Cooper. 

Grand Hotel de Caux, sur Montreux, March 1st. 





UNIMPEACHABLE PRESENTIMENTS. 
(To THe Epiror or Tue ‘‘ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Allow a constant reader to draw your attention toa 
similarity in superstitions that exists between the Welsh and 
Scotch people. Ican furnish you with several authentic in- 
cidents where the “canwyll corph,” or corpse candle, has 
been seen to precede death, as related in the Spectator of 
February 13th, p. 238, under the head of “ An Unimpeachable 
Presentiment.” I have seen, in South Wales, mysterious 
lights flitting about the mountains, near farmhouses and 
cottages, and although I had been told by Welsh servants 
they were “corpse candles,” my father had always assured 
me such lights were the “ will-of-the-wisp.” But naturally I 
as a child was most impressed by the supernatural idea, and 
when I was a young girl a circumstance happened which 
confirmed my silly notions. We had a large pond near 
one of the plantations called the “ Furnace Pond.” It had 
formerly supplied one of my grandfather’s furnaces (iron 
smelting furnaces) near Llanelly with water. It was at the 
time I allude to a well-stocked fishpond, and a young girl, 
who was up at the pond late one evening watching her father 
fly-fishing, saw what she, being a Welsh girl, thought was a 
‘“‘canwyll corph,” and mentioned it on her return home. 
Shortly afterwards a farmer returning from market late one 
evening fell into the pond. His body was not recovered for 
some days. A hat was seen floating on the water, and as the 
farmer was known to be missing, the sluices were raised, the 
pond drained nearly dry, and the poor man’s body discovered. 
His purse and watch were intact, and there were no marks 
of violence, so it was concluded he had been drinking a little 
in the town and lost his way. ‘“Corph candles” were an 
established fact at Llanelly for some time after this. 

The Welsh believe in witches and in “knockers,” aerial 
beings who are said to haunt the mines. Some say, in North 
Wales especially, that they knock to point out to the work- 
men a valuable seam of coal or vein of ore; others, that the 
knocks betoken an accident in the pit, and I have heard of 
miners who have been afraid to go down into the working, 
though asa rule the Welsh colliers are, despite their belief 
in the supernatural, a very brave set of men, and ever ready 
to venture their own lives in rescue work when accidents do 
occur. Several of the customs that were observed in gentle- 
men’s country houses on All Saints’ Eve by Welsh servants 
are very like those described by Burns in his poem, “All 
Hallows’ E’en;” and in respect to “ corph candles,” they say 
that if the light is bright and red, it betokens a man’s death ; 
if pale, a woman’s; and if faint, a child’s.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Berry Grove House, Liss, Hants. HELEN FE. WatNeY. 





ASCETIC CHRISTIANITY. 
[To tue EpiroR or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—In a short review, in the Spectator of January 30th, of 
a book entitled “Six Months in Jerusalem,” by Rev. Charles 
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Biggs, you call attention to a remark on which I must venture 
to ask leave to comment. Mr. Biggs says:—“‘I am sure if 
they [the Mahommedans] are to be won to Christianity it 
must be by a presentation of it which insists on regular 
asceticism.” Surely Mr. Biggs cannot be ignorant that both 
in Egypt and Syria, ever since the Moslems established 
themselves in these countries, that is, for more than a 
thousand years, they have had before them a presentation of 
Christianity which insists on regular asceticism to an extent 
unknown in any Church in the West. Indeed, in the matter 
of fasting, the Church of Egypt is the most ascetic Church 
in the world,—forty days before Christmas, forty-five before 
Easter (many fasting also on the Sundays to make their Lent 
fifty days), forty days after Pentecost, three days in the 
spring, called the “ Fast of Nineveh,” fifteen days in August 
in honour of the Virgin, and every Friday to the hour of 
nones. Moreover, their fasting is of a stricter kind than that 
enjoined by any Church in the West. No food having any 
connection with animal life is permitted. Milk, eggs, and 
butter are as much forbidden as flesh and meat. And if Mr. 
Biggs doubts whether the practice of the Church is equal to 
its theory, let me recommend him to try a week’s tour among 
the Christian villages of Egypt during Lent !—I am, Sir, &., 
C. H. B. 





THE LATE SIR JOHN RUSSELL REYNOLDS. 
[To rue Epiror oF THE “SPrEctTaToR.”’ ] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of February 6th a quotation is given 
from the “Essays and Addresses of the late Sir John 
Russell Reynolds, Bart., M.D., F.R.S.,” including an error that 
has escaped correction. This has on more than one occasion 
been rectified in the medical papers, and lately in the British 
Medical Journal for October 16th, the jubilee number on 
“ Anwsthesia by Inhalation of Ether.” We all feel grateful 
to Lady Reynolds for the publication of these essays, though 
we have to forego the author’s revision. In an after-dinner 
speech he inadvertently gave my uncle’s name instead of 
mine as the first to administer ether in England. At that 
time Mr. Peter Squire was unknown to him, so that he could 
not speak to his presence at the operation referred to. After- 
wards Reynolds and I lived together as students, and I then 
introduced my friend to my uncle.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WILLIAM Squire, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


* Danescombe, Ealing Common. 
g 





IS MR. WEDMORE A DECADENT? 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—I cannot aspire ever to be again—like my own 
“Pastorals of France” of twenty years ago—so “full of 
genuine simplicity” as to become appropriate material for 
the reviewer in the Spectator of February 27th of my 
“‘Orgeas and Miradou.” His praise and blame of me—and 
more especially his praise—remove from me this hope. It 
may seem wanting in gratitude, but I dare not take to 
myself the commendation, “ Mr. Wedmore is one of the few 
English writers of to-day of whom it may be said, without 
exaggeration, that he could not write other than agreeably 
although he tried.” I have done so too often; and not to 
be aware of it with sorrow would be to confuse, like 
your reviewer, the utterance of “wood-notes wild” cand 
the practice of a difficult art. One would have thought 
that it was understood by this time that wood-notes 
wild, and inevitable song, and all the rest, were for 
nightingales and thrushes, and not for students of the 
expression of life. Once again, by revealment of his 
amiable incapacity, is the praise of your reviewer more 
unwelcome to a serious artist than any fault-finding. The 
first story in my latest volume is, he says, ‘ one of Provencal 
brightness and sadness, death and madness, and, in spite of 
its tragic close, is admirably written.” I plead guilty to the 
“ brightness,” to the ‘‘ sadness,” to the “ death,”—not to the 
Provencal “ madness,” however. But that is only interpolated 
by your reviewer to rhyme with “sadness,” no doubt. So let 
it pass. Not so, however, the enunciation of such a canon of 
Criticism as that work may be “ admirably written in spite of 
its tragic close.” Admirably written rather, I should often say, 
because of its tragic close. But admirably written in spite of 
its tragic close,—well! Macbeth, and Lear, and Romeo and 
Juliet, and “Le Pére Goriot” are criticised and classed in that 
phrase. It would have been very much better had they ended 








aes 
cheerfully, like Mr. Anthony Hope or Dr. Conan Doyle, But 
Shakespeare and Honoré de Balzac are not all that th, 
might have been,—their works are “admirably written in 
spite of their tragic close.” After such high matter, I am 
almost ashamed to descend to the unimportant question,—«], 
Mr. Wedmore a Decadent?” Yet I have some interest in that 
theme. That Iam not untouched by the wave of decadence 
is suggested, says your reviewer, by “ Orgeas and Miradon,” 
By what init? Not by the first story. That he Practically 
allows. Not by the third, I suppose—“The Poet on the 
Wolds ”—which is nothing at all if it is not a suggestion to 
abide by the old ways and reverently to walk in them, Not 
by the preface, again, which has earned what it was in, 
tended to earn—the Decadent’s disapproval—a preface in 
which Icondemn a so-called “realism,” ignorantly prond tobe 
bereft of tenderness. There remains only “To Nancy,”—the 
little tale in which, with what your reviewer designates ag 
“hardness” and as “cleverness” (elsewhere it has been 
called “ heartbreak”), I trace in letters by no means of a 
“ disinterested observer,” bat of an anxious and regretful 
friend, the career of a child of the music-halls, till that 
career reaches, in the words of your reviewer, “the moral 
down-grade.” “Clever” I am certain that little tale is not; 
“hard” I can scarcely believe it to be, when in one of the 
letters of the anxious friend to the dancer, he tells of how his 
work has been disturbed a whole long day, thinking of her, 
and when he has finished his tolerant letter, finds it not 
tolerant enough, or not hopeful enough, and so adds an 
immense postscript telling her that whatever may have 
happened, whatever mad excitement or adventure, the spirit 
of the stockdove’s song—a song of Love with Quiet blending 
—“the spirit of the stockdove’s song lives in the deepest heart 
of Nancy Nanson.” I cannot, for my own part, discover very 
much of the decadent in that.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Westminster, March 1st. FREDERICK WEDMORE, 


[ (1) “Madness.” Orgeas is mad, as mad as he can be. (2) 
“ Admirably written in spite of tragic close.” A compliment, 
because the general idea of Provencal “ dance and Provencal 
song and sunburnt mirth” suggests a bright ending. (3) “To 
Nancy” is hard. The “anxious friend,” instead of writing 
letters, might have made a desperate effort to save the girl. 
It surely does savour of the decadent—and is to us very 
unpleasant—to describe the struggles of the girl before her 
ruin comes.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A DOG STORY. 
[To tue Eprtor or THE “ Spectaror.”’] 
Sr1r,—I think that a little account of our dog ‘Tim’ may be 
of interest to some of your readers. ‘Tim’ was a well-bred, 
good-tempered bull-terrier, who was sent out to India to us 
quite young. He very quickly learnt the usual tricks, but 
one of his chief accomplishments was to carry a note to his 
master and bring me back the answer. He had to go some 
little distance to the office, and he would make his way to his 
master through the crowd of peons and office people, much to 
their astonishment, would wait for the answer to be given to 
him, and then trot back tome. Occasionally, if the weather 
was very hot, and I sent him more than once in the course of 
the morning, instead of coming back to me he would slink off 
into a cool corner of the office and lie down, still keeping the 
note carefully in his mouth, until discovered by his master. 
The old Chobdar would say solemnly of him,—“ God has given 
him the body of a dog, but he has the sense (akle) of a man.” 
‘Tim’ really appeared to have the faculty of counting, for when 
two horses were brought round to the door of a morning he 
knew at oncethat he was to accompany us; when only one came 
he would put on an air of submissive resignation, wait to see his 
master start, and then come to see if I was ready for a walk. 
When we went down to Bombay ‘Tim’ was taken out by the: 
dog-boy. On his return he would rush through all the roome 
looking for his master. If he did not find him he would go to 
the hatstand and stand looking up at the hats as if counting 
them; then, having apparently satisfied himself that one was 
missing, he would lie down at the top of the stairs watching 
for his master. I have seen him do this many times. He was 
quite devoted tous. He was always fed once a day at our 
dinner ; if we went out to dinner ‘Tim’ was tied up, with his 
food put close to him; but he would not touch it until our 
return, when he was untied and would scamper down the 
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+«g to welcome us, and then rush back to eat up his dinner. 
‘fim’ had but a short life, as he died quite suddenly ; and we 
thought he must have been bitten by a snake when chasing a 
cat. He was mourned quite like a child of the house, the old 
Mussulman butler coming to beg for an old sheet, in which 
he sewed the poor dog up and carried him down to a corner of 
the pretty sunny garden, where a grave had been dug close to 
some other faithful canine friends of former residents.—I am, 


Sir, ’ &, F. 





BIRD-STORIES. 
[To rae Epitor oy THE “ SPEcTaToR.”] 
Siz,—Among your many interesting accounts of dogs, 
nirrels, and other animals I think I have not read of a 
talking starling, and it may interest your readers to know how 
clever and amusing this common bird is, and how easily reared 
and taught to talk and mimic. We secured a nestling 
eighteen months ago, before any feathers had begun to grow, 
and brought him up by hand. He naturally grew up perfectly 
tame and so much attached to us that when, by accident, he 
flew away after being with us only a few weeks, and spent a 
whole night out in London, he returned to his home the next 
morning and hopped into his cage with evident satisfaction. 
This he did a second time, but on that occasion returned with 
less dignity, as we saw him overbalance when sitting on a 
chimney at the top of the high mansions ‘in Victoria Street 
in which we live, and he fell down to the bottom of the house, 
reappearing in a gentleman’s office the next morning the 
veriest little sweep, but quite unabashed. After he had 
changed his immature plumage for the brighter adult plumage, 
in his first antumn he began to talk, repeating his own name 
with variations“ ‘ Bobbie,’ ‘ Bobkin,’ or ‘ Bobbikin ’”—then 
picking up the terms of endearment and admiration which 
were applied to him, but without any effort on our part to 
teach him, till at last he cried all day long “Dear little 
‘Bobbie,’ pretty little ‘Bobkin,’ poor old ‘ Bobbie,’” in the 
most bewitching way. After a while he learnt nothing fresh 
till he moulted last autumn, since when he has added con- 
siderably to his vocabulary. During that process his head 
was bare, and we used to say to him in derision “ You old 
crow,” which he readily picked up, but altered it to “ Dear old 
crow,” and calls as clearly as a human being “ Pretty ‘ Bobbie,’ 
I love you, such a sweet little ‘ Bobbie,’ kissie poor ‘ Bobkin,’” 
transposing the words frequently, but curiously enough 
putting them together so as to make sense. As I write he is 
chattering this beside me and barking like a dog between 
whiles. He comes out of his cage when he likes, and when we 
have the patience to endure his prying and inquisitive ways. 
He sits on one’s shoulder, creeps down one’s arm till he at last 
perches on the hand and pecks at pen or needle, as the case 
may be, rendering work or writing impossible. He has 
apparently ceased again to learn fresh words, and seems more 
occupied with his spring plumage, though he still chatters all 
day long, and we shall look with interest after his next moult 
for further additions to his conversational powers.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Emity S. Capper. 
St. Margaret’s Mansions, 51 Victoria Street, S.W. 


(To tHe Epitor oF THE “SpecTaTor.””) 
S1z,—As an old reader of the Spectator I take the liberty of 
sending you this account of an owl, at one time in my 
possession. As the experience to be related has to do with a 
wild bird and is in some respects curious, it may interest some 
of your readers. Walking one day with a friend and fellow- 
artist down the Zattore at Venice, we came acrossan Albanian 
sailor, who was endeavouring to dispose of a small brown owl, 
and bought it of him for a few pence. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to keep it in my studio, it being inclined to be wildand 
troublesome at night, it was finally allowed partial liberty in 
the garden, where, tethered to a long line, it had some freedom 
of movement. In about a month it became quite tame, eating 
out of the same dish with two cats of mine, and behaving 
itself in a most decorous and truly wise manner, any too great 
familiarity on the part of the cats being resented by a sharp 
snap of its beak. However, at night it was evidently a most 
discontented bird, and one fine morning it was missing, having 
broken its tether a few inches from the leather band around 
its leg. I had given up all hope of ever seeing it again, when 
about two weeks after its disappearance, as I was sitting 
reading the evening paper in the dusk of the garden, what 


should drop out of the darkening sky but the identical owl, 
alighting on my shoulder and giving evident signs of recog- 
nition. From that moment, for many months, this extra- 
ordinary bird returned nightly af the same hour. I took care 
that it should find its food always ready, and as the season 
advanced and the nights grew colder, it would swoop down 
from a great height and enter the dining-room window, 
always left open for that purpose, making itself perfectly at 
home. After eating it would make a silent flight round the 
room and alight on a perch placed ready for it in a niche in 
the wall. In the small hours of the morning it would leave 
the house by the open window, and never once returned in the 
daytime. Several English and American friends then resident 
in Venice were witnesses of this strange conduct on the part 
of a wild bird. Eventually it ceased to come back, and I fear 
must have fallen a prey to some enterprising Venetian sports- 
man. This owl stood about eight inches high, and was caught 
in the neighbourhood of Alexandria in Egypt.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Princeton, N. Jersey, U.S.A. Paut H. Titton. 








BOOKS. 
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SIR MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF’S DIARY.* 

Ir is no wonder that diaries by any one with a gift for 
reflecting either his own state of mind, or that of his fellow- 
men and the society in which he lives, should be interesting. 
The interest is something like that of the mathematician who 
is set an algebraic formula to which he at first attaches no 
geometrical meaning at all, but which he soon learns to inter- 
pret so that it expresses for him a definite curve passing through 
space, and perhaps passing through it with absolutely infinite 
branches stretching out in opposite directions, and em- 
bracing, or trying to embrace, vast universes in its orbit. 
And this is exactly what an honest diary does for its reader. 
It begins, perhaps, with a mere name, and then it fills in the 
meaning of that name,—to a certain extent, though only toa 
certain extent,—with the jotted details of the thoughts and 
deeds of the man to whom that name was given by his 
contemporaries; shows the points at which he touched 
other careers than his own, and interlaced with them; what 
were the great spheres of thought round which his mind 
hovered, it may be with fruitful, it may be with fruitless, 
results; where it lived an eager, and where a somewhat barren, 
life; and how the complexities of its interests tended to shape 
outa definite and permanent form of character. In the present 
case Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff has not allowed himself to 
give us one of the great branches of the curve into which his life 
hasrun. On his title-page he quotes from Renan,—that great 
Breton genius with all the saccharine and few of the sword- 
like qualities of the Breton character, of whom we hear a 
good deal in the course of the Diary,—the principle by which 
he has selected what he gives us and what he declines to give 
us in this Diary :—*“ One should never write except of that which 
one loves; oblivion and silence are the punishment that onein- — 
flicts on that which one has found ugly and common in the walk 
through life; ” and perhaps for a Diary published in the life- 
time of the contemporaries whom it affects, that may be a wise 
principle. Still, though it does not exactly halve, at least it 
greatly attenuates, the interest of a Diary considered as the 
revelation of a human life. One craves to know what a man 
hates as well as what he loves, and though from what he 
loves one may shrewdly infer what he hates, one is deprived 
of that most interesting aspect of a man’s life,—how he hates 
and to what extent his mental and moral repulsions carry 
him. Here we see the chronicle of a man of the most 
curiously wide knowledge in almost all the departments of 
European culture, with distinguished friends in Germany, 
Austria, Italy, France, Russia, to say nothing of the masters 
of English literature and science, with a profound knowledge ot 
history, both general and political, a considerable acquaint- 
ance with the criticism of our religious literature, a vast 
delight in the poetry of many European tongues, and an 
insatiable curiosity as to the secrets of literary power,—who 
tells us only what he appreciated and enjoyed, and never 
what he loathed. He may be quite right, but it is like the 
work of a mathematician who traces out carefully one branch 
of his hyperbolic curve and iguores the otber altogether. 








* Notes from a Diary, 1851-1872. By the Rglt Hon. Sir Mountstuart E, Gr. i% 
Duff, G.C.8.1. London: Jcha Murray. 
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Still, nobody can deny that the book is very attractive and 
_ at times fascinating,—though we may parenthetically object 
_ to the embodiment of the long article on the Italy of 1867 in 
the second yolume, an article which has no more business in a 
diary than a scientific memorandum would have had,—for Sir 
Mountstuart, without indulging in elaborate description, 
gives that touch of personal feeling and historical interest to 
his travels for which his own keen poetical feeling and wide 
reading provide the natural materials. This, for instance, is 
his charming description of his first approach to Rome :— 


“We passed along through thickets of brambles, above which 
the broom grows high and tree-like, over wide extents of short 
grass, among scattered oak-trees still wearing their last year’s 
leaves, across streams, here running clear and rapid, a little below 
or above, slimy and stagnant, but all with deep channels overhung 
by tangled brushwood. Up one gentle ascent, down another, 

. passing now a herd of the mild-eyed, long-horned oxen of the 
country, next perhaps a flock of sheep, tended by shepherds 
whose peculiar arrangement of goatskin about the leg, leaves no 
doubt as to whence ancient art borrowed its Satyrs; here a 
solitary, ague-stricken house (in one we passed, some brigands 
had a few days before been captured), there a marsh with seagulls 
wheeling about it, while everywhere cultivation had its outposts 
in the waste, trying, it would seem, to keep up a sort of claim to 
the territory, most of which it had so long abandoned. We halted 
at Baccano, a bad and pestilential post-house; however, at this 
season one had nothing to fear from the last peculiarity. Again 
on the road, but little to interest in tufa grottoes and ruined brick 
medisvai towers. At last, after many disappointments, we reached 
the brow of a low rising ground, and there stretching far to left 
and right, were white houses and grey towers, with hills and 
clouds mingling confusedly in the background. I was glad to 
have this sort of view as my first, to have one’s attention directed 
to no particular spot or building, but to see and think of the 
whole as Rome and Rome only. For, great doubtless as is the 
interest of particular things and places in it, how infinitely does 
it fall short of that absorbing interest which attaches to the city 
itself, to the very ground on which it is built. Even if we accept 
the ordinary account, and it is now pretty certain that the 
Foundation of Rome is placed too late by several centuries, there 
was a city here long before the Eastern monarch, in the pride of 
his heart, said, ‘Is not this great Babylon, that I have built?’ 
When the rival brothers climbed the rival hills, and fate seemed 
for a moment to hesitate whether Rome should be Rome or an 
Italian Carthage, the merchant princes still dwelt in Aradus, she 
and Sidon and Tyre were still the markets of the world,—the 
Persians were unknown among their mountains, and Athens and 
Sparta were slowly maturing, in petty wars and municipal 
changes, the strength which was to prevent Asia becoming the 
leading quarter of the globe,—Sardinia was still to the Eastern 
imagination an island of the blest, and the white sails of Massilia 
gleamed not yet upon the Western waters. Barbarism, or civilisa- 
tion such as now exists in the Pacific, lay dark upon Spain and 
Gaul, while all beyond was, we should say, dead and silent, were 
it not for here and there a pillar or a tomb, on shores washed by 
the North Sea or the Baltic.” (Vol. I., pp. 5-7.) 


That is the sort of description which helps to make a fasci- 
nating diary. And the pleasure of the writer in all true 
humour furnishes us with many charming variations on the 
ordinary routine of a diary. For instance :— 


“There was a bishop in Perugia in whose house lived a nephew, 
of whose morals his uncle took the greatest possible care. He 
alegre tl objected to the young man’s staying out late at night. 

he nephew was extremely steady, and came home usually at a 
very early hour. One night, however, he did not do so—11 o’clock 
came, 12 o’clock came, still he did not appear. At last the bishop 
went to bed, and the next morning sent for the offender, and 
asked him where he had been. The nephew replied that he 
had only been at the marriage supper of one of his friends. The 
bishop, flying into a passion, said that marriage suppers were 
very bad things, The young man, thinking it would be a telling 
argument, suggested that his Right Reverend uncle must have 
fcrgotten that Christ himself went to a marriage supper at Cana 
in Galilee, whereupon the old man blurted out, ‘ Primo chi sa se 6 
vero, e poi non é la piu bella cosa che ha fatto Nostro Signor!’” 

(Vol. L., p. 3.) 

For a Roman Catholic Bishop first to throw doubt on the 
authority of St. John’s gospel, and then to suggest that what is 
reported in it of his divine master’s doings was not, if trae, en- 
tirely creditable to Christ, was certainly a delightful illustration 
of the straits to which a theologian is sometimes reduced. All 
that we have just quoted is to be found in the first few pages of 
the Diary, and the whole of it contains elements of the same 
kinds of interest, distributed with much variety over the two 
volumes. Take this again, as illustrating Sir Mountstuart’s 
keen eye for the character of his friends. It is from the Diary 
for February, 1857 :— 

“Stanley recalled to me too the end of a sermon of Jowett’s at 
Oban :-‘In Thy light shall we see light. From the dimness of 
the sick-chamber, from the darkness of the grave, we shall creep 


into the light of the Almighty.’ A friend had asked me to take 
her to hear A. P. Stanley preach, which he rarely did in Loidon 


church in the City, I took her thither. Just as I left thd house! 
said, ‘ Stanley is sure to preach upon “ Whittington and hig Cate 
or something interesting.’ We went to the church, which w, 
St. Michael's, College Hill—one of Wren’s—and were peer 
opposite each other in a large square pew. My feelings bas 
easily imagined, when, about the middle of the sermon, Stan} 
said, ‘ And at this place, and at this time, it may not be ‘tn 
priate to allude to that old story ’—and we had ‘ Whittington and 
his Cat’—the charity for which he preached, or the church, 
something connected with it, having by an odd accident been really 
founded by Whittington.” (Vol. I., pp. 91-92.) ny 
And the Diary notes, too, as all effective diaries should note, 
the more important improvements introduced into physical or 
mechanical art that fell under the author’s observation :— 

“Mr. Whitworth took us over his gun factory. He began’ b 
pointing out that exactitude was the soul of his invention, B 
showed us true planes, and made us see how one floated on the 
other while there was a little air between them, and how 
as soon as the upper one was slightly pushed down and the air 
driven out, they became as one mass. His method of precisa 
measurement was then explained. He can measure the millionth 
part of aninch. In his young days people used to talk of one 
thirty-second part of an inch as a very minute measure of length 
the smallest ever considered in practice. Now his workmen speak 
continually of one twenty-thousandth part of aninch Ho him. 
self can detect by the touch the lengthening of a piece of iron ota 
thirty-thousandth part of an inch. The machine for precise 
measurement marks even the effect produced on a bar of iron by 
the expansion caused by touching it with the finger-nail.” 

(Vol. L., pp. 221-22.) 
And, again, Sir Monuntstuart notices the joke made in 
June, 1872, when people had got bored with the Tichborne 
case, the divisions on the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, and 
the “Indirect Claims” in the Alabama arbitration,—namely, 
that the best way to get rid of these tiresome subjects 
would be for “the Claimant to marry the deceased wife's 
sister, and have the indirect claims settled upon them,” 
Once more, what could be better than this illustration of 
the extraordinary fascination which inherited customs exer. 
cise over the minds of multitudes of the human race who as 
little understand the love of innovation so common in the 
United States and the West of Europe, as we understand the 
Oriental passion for accepting as a matter of obligation the 
calling imposed by a caste-rule P— 

“ Much of the 13th was passed on the always charming: Lido; 
and on the 14th we went with Layard, who has now left the 
House of Commons and is our Minister in Spain, to see Salviati’s 
glass manufactory at Murano, where a man was at work, whose 
ancestors have been blowing glass at Murano for five hundred 
years—pretty well for our degenerate West. Our degenerate 
West I say, having in my mind the answer of a punkah-puller to 
an English lady, who encouraged him to improve his position. 
‘Mem Sahib,’ he said, when he at last grasped her’ meaning, 
‘my father pulled a punkah, my grandfather pulled a punkah, 
all my ancestors for four million ages pulled punkahs, and 
before that, the god who founded our caste pulled a punkah 
over Vishnu!’” (Vol. II., p. 205.) 

The diary of the tour in Asia Minor and the Troad, which 
is recorded in the second volume, is full of the most lively 
interest, but we could give no idea of it within the limits at 
our disposal. 

We may say of the whole book that it gives a very bright 
picture of the wide range of intellectual and moral interests 
which fill Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff’s keen and reflective 
mind, and which range from botany to literature, biological 
science, politics, and religion, so that we hardly know which 
of these very different fields occupy him most. The note of the 
book is the great variety of its interests and of the striking 
personalities which appear and disappear in it. We do 
not know whetherj§the distinguished men’s or women’s 
characters interest the reader most. But wherever the author 
moves, we find him most at home with those gracious figures 
which, like that of the late Arthur Russell, always seemed to 
introduce an atmosphere of “sweet reasonableness,” and also 
of the finer kinds of idealism into the tone of conversation. 
The Diary touches the various life with which it deals rather 
lightly, and expresses few deep convictions, but then its 
object is rather to chronicle transient impressions than to give 
the story of its author’s thoughts. 





EGYPT, OLD AND NEW.* 

Eeypt is the coantry of paradox. It is therefore quite in 
keeping that although her monuments and natural featares 
are the most ancient and unchanging in the world, yet a 





* Handbook for Egypt.’ Ninth Edition, Rewritten. Edited by Mary Brodrick, 
R.D., with the assistane: of Professor Saycs, and Oaptain H, G. Lyons, B.B, 





at this period. Having learnt that he was to do so to-day, at a 


London: John Murray. 
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~ jabook of Egypt published some ten or twelve years ago 
shonld become 80 out of date as to have to be to a great 
tent rewritten. That this has been admirably done Mr. 
re rray’s name is asufficient guarantee. To attempt to review 
a eal of such scope is rather like trying to sit down and give 
a slight sketch of the contents of an encyclopedia. Mr. 
Anthony Hope, with rare insight and sympathy for a 
common grievance of tourists, makes one of his characters 
remark in Southern France, “It’s a curious thing that this 
fellow Beedeker always travels the opposite way to what I do.” 
From the nature of the country Murray in Egypt is generally 
~prevented from doing this; but we confess to a monstrous 
\gense of oppression on being shown the Canal from Suez to 
Port Said. We all of us remember with pleasure our first 
‘qiewof the Canal. The great steamer slowed down to half- 
j , moving quietly along the narrow strip of quiet water 
stretched straight before her and straight behind. The level 
Jains of sand lay gasping in the sunshine on either hand. Then 
came the red glow of the sunset, the deepening twilight, 
and at last the great electric arc-lamp slung up at 
the bows, casting a light suggestive of Paris and the boule- 
wards on the unfamiliar scene before us. It is too hard 
that Mr. Murray should spoil our pleasure by forcing us 
to sit with “our backs to the horses,” in order to identify 
the places of interest we are passing. Some idea of the 
extraordinary amount of information compressed into the 
took may be gathered from the bare facts that its contents 
gover historically a period of some six thousand odd years, 
and geographically, descriptions of a strip of country about 
one thousand miles long, with maps of much more. For 
besides countless plans and maps in the body of the book, 
Mr, Murray gives us at the end a map of the “Great” Oasis, 
cand nine maps of the Nile Valley from Oairo to Khartoum, 
cthe last section of which, from Dongola tc Omdurman, is, we 
“suppose, included in a handbook of Egypt in a spirit of 
rophecy. 
virthe travellers who journeyed expensively up the Nile in 
dahabiyas some fifty years ago are to be envied because they 
“@aw things so much more slowly and so much more in solitude 
than wedonow, at least we may congratulate ourselvesin having 
#0 very much more to see. Go back a hundred years, and we 
find Bruce journeying up the valley of the tombs of the Kings 
in fear of his life from the tribes of robbers who infested the 
place, but rewarded fur his pain and anxiety by finding 
the tomb of Ramses III. In the days of Hothen, the Sphinx 
atill lay covered to the head in sand; now we see how 
the body of the great “Father of Terror” is hewn from 
the heart of the rock, and know that the traces of red on the 
face are the remains of the paint with which Cheops had the 
already time-worn features adorned, so as to bring the whole 
place up to the level of his splendid new pyramid. It is only 
for the last fifteen years that we have been able to see the 
very faces of Seti I. and his son, Ramses the Great, and 
gaze at the hand which we have seen depicted so often on 
the temple walls, dragging his victims into captivity or 
armed with a whip for their chastisement. The courts of 
Medinet Habu, too, with their cloisters of tall columns, have 
only recently been rescued from the choking dust with which 
eenturies of drifting sand had filled them, while in 1895 and 
1896 M. Naville cleared the white colonnades and terraces 
which crown the mountain slopes in the temple of Queen 
Hatasn (Hatshepsu). There are, indeed, few things in 
Egypt which would compensate the present writer for having 
missed the temple of this masculine lady. If her govern- 
ment was as good as her architecture, then was she amply 
justified for the way in which she entirely refused to recog- 
nise the fact “ that a woman God had made her,” and assumed 
the garb and name ofa man. The pictures, or more properly 
sculptures, describing Hatasu’s expedition to Punt are in 
this temple, and we should certainly have been greatly the 
losers had we lived before the days when we could see these 
minute memorials of the way in which a great naval expedi- 
tion was carried out in the sixteenth century B.C., not to 
speak ofthe delightful representation of the fat old negro 
Queen getting off her donkey. Perhaps, ‘however, to the 
historian the most interesting new discovery mentioned in 
the book is the stéla found in the temple (which, we conclude, 
Means the tomb, as there is no other temple of Mer-en-Ptah 


Mentioned) of Mer-en-Ptah (XIXth Dynasty), the supposed 


Pharaoh of the Exodus. The stéla is now in the Girza 
useum, and is described as follows :— 


* Itis of black syenite, and was first carved by Amen-hetep III.” 
[XVIIIth Dynasty] “ to commemorate his gifts to his own funeral 
temple of Amen. Khu-n-aten” [X VIIIth Dyn.], “ his son, erased 
the greater part of the inscription ; later on Seti I.” [X1Xth Dyn.] 
“recut it and added the line of inscription between the figures. 
Mer-en-Ptah, his grandson, stole it, building it face inwards in the 
wall of his temple, and inscribed the back with a long account of his 
defeat of the Libyans. At the end of the inscription is a summing 
up of the peoples against whom he waged war in Syria. Among 
them it is stated that ‘The People of Israel is spoiled; it hath no 
seed.’ This is the first allusion to the Israelites by name found 
as yet on any Egyptian monument, and is several centuries 
older than any allusion to them in Assyrian records.” 

We have hardly left ourselves space to speak of the 
excavations carried on in 1896 at Karnak, or of Captain 
Lyons’s researches into the foundations of the Temple of 
Philae. At Karnak the base of the pillars in the Hall of 
Columns had silted up (speaking roughly from recollection) 
some 5ft.or6 ft. The excavation of this deposit is proceeding, 
and soon each great column will stand squarely and firmly 
upon his base. When the work is finished it will be worth a 
flying journey to Egypt only for this, to see the Hall of 
Columns once more in the true proportions originally designed 
by the architect. 

It is not only in the archeological history of Egypt that 
Marray’s guide-book is admirable. The political history of 
the country is likewise given in a most interesting way. The 
bare list and dates of the men who projected and partly 
carried out means of communication by water between. the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea gives us some idea of the 
world-wide importance to commerce of the present Canal. 
Seti and Ramses II., who between them seem to have done 
everything worth doing, first found their way from the Red 
Sea to the Nile by canal. Then follow a list of Sovereigns 

and conquerors of Egypt, including Darius, the Ptolemies, 
and Trajan, who all busied themselves with problems of the 
waterway. About the year 1000 A.D. interest in the subject 
lapsed, to be revived by the Venetians, who were the great 
masters of the commerce between West and Hast in the Middle 
Ages. Thereigning Doge at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century appears to have been actually negotiating with the 
Government of Egypt the possibility of cutting a canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez, when the Portuguese struck their great 
blow at Venetian commerce, and carried Western trade round 
the Cape. The last projector of the Canal was, of course, 
Napoleon, whose schemes for Egypt included also the 
Barrage. He watched the brown overflowing Nile, and saw 
at once that not a drop of the fertilising water should be 
allowed to waste itself in the sea. The present Barrage 
owes its beauty to its French builders. Unfortunately it 
would not work, and in 1867 it was abandoned, and its 
beautiful arches stood idle till the day when sleeping Egypt 
was once more to be aroused by a new foreign occupation. 
From 1885 till 1890 Sir Colin Moncrieff worked at rendering 
the original structure efficient, and now “the Barrage fulfils 
its original intention, and great benefit has accrued to the 
Delta.” This is by no means the only public work that 
Murray tells us has heen effected since 1884. Drainage 
generally in the Delta has been improved, and good crops 
grown where formerly lay marshes and waste land. Since 
1889, 1,805 kilométres of agricultural roads have been made. 
To further improve internal traffic a light railway has been 
laid “through one of the richest parts of the Delta.” And 
the fellah is no longer forced ‘to carry out public works for 
his own or his master’s benefit without compensation of any 
kind. He is at last emancipated from a very old oppression. 
In 1890, for the first time perhaps, as stated in the book 
before us, in all history, the corvée was abolished in Egypt. 





BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON.* 

WE have here the story, most admirably told by Sir William 
Hunter, of one of the finest Englishmen who ever devoted 
the indomitable energy and superb moral and mental endow- 
ment of the highest type of European manhood to the service 
and study of our marvellous Eastern Empire. Were quaint 
old Thomas Fuller now in the land of the living, and anxious 
to produce a companion volame to his English Worthies in 
the shape of a book of “Angle-Indian Worthies,” we 
are sure that the name of Brian Hodgson would be 
found in a place of high honour. To the average well- 





* Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson, British Resident at the Court of Nepal, By 
Sir W. W. Hunter. London: John Murray, 
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informed Englishman, unacquainted with Sir William 
Hanter’s pages, this may seem a hard and paradoxical 
saying. Hodgson, so far as the British public is con- 
cerned, is practically an unknown man; English and 
Continental savants may still be found who hail the old 
Resident at the Court of Nepal as the veritable founder of 
the scientific study of Buddhism, and as an Oriental scholar 
of immortal renown. But what cares the average man for 
such things? Still, we venture to think that no one of good 
intelligence could rise from the perusal of this book without 
the feeling that he had been made acquainted with one of the 
noblest Englishmen of our century,—one of the noblest and 
rarest men in any country and any period, the type of man 
richly endowed with energy and capacity who is yet above all 
mere vulgar ambition, and whose ideals are dissociated from 
all selfish impulse :— 

“ Brian Hodgson,” writes his biographer in the opening pages 

of this excellent work, “ died in 1894, in his ninety-fifth year. Had 
he died seventy years previously, he would have been mourned 
as the most brilliant young scholar whom the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice has produced. Had he died in middle life he would have 
been remembered as the masterly diplomatist who held quiet the 
kingdom of Nepal and the warlike Himalayan races throughout 
the disasters of the Afghan War. Had he died at three-score 
years of age he would have been honoured as the munificent 
Englishman who enriched the museums of Europe with his 
collections, enlarged the old boundaries of more than one science, 
and opened up a new field of original research.” 
Sir William Hunter might have added that at no time of the 
world’s history may a man so quickly outlive that bubble, his 
public reputation,as now. With much that lends comfort, 
if not distinction, to life, this latter half of the nineteenth 
century, with its cheap, prying Press, its restlessness, its love 
of self-advertisement and of vulgar personal recognition, is 
a time in which nothing seems made to endure. Brian 
Hodgson, as Sir William points out, “outlived his contem- 
poraries.” To the next generation of young Anglo-Indians the 
long, patient, indomitable labours of Hodgson in Nepal 
were “ancient history,”—like the day before yesterday’s 
newspaper. His achievements in Oriental scholarship are of a 
character which experts cannot so readily forget; but such 
labours appeal to but few. In fact, Sir William Hunter re- 
lates a story of an Italian savant which shows clearly enough 
how little was known of Hodgson himself, even by the 
European scholars for whom he laboured for so many years, 
both at Kathmandu and Darjeeling. 

“In 1883 the learned Italian, Count Angelo di Gubernatis, 
when introduced to him, exclaimed : -Surely not the veritable 
Hodgson, the founder of our Buddhist studies! He, alas, is 
dead these many years.” Such a remark as this coming 
from such a source amply justifies Sir William Hunter for 
adding this ‘ Life” to the enormous number of biographical 
works of our time; for few of these works are concerned with a 
man so worthy to be remembered, and so little generally 
known, as Brian Hodgson. 

It is the personality rather than the achievements of Brian 
Hodgson which, in our judgment, entitle him to rank among 
the very greatest of Anglo-Indians. In saying this we are 
not to be thought to undervalue those achievements. Unless 
@ man’s personality and character display themselves in some 


notable public work, he has no claim to fame or even to |: 


popular recognition. But Hodgson’s achievements—and as 
the more cynical of mankind would add, his failures—were 
the direct outcome of his personality, which was a most 
marked and singular one, and of most winning attractiveness 
to those susceptible to the influence of a life of unselfish 
devotion. For such his life was from the very beginning. 
The son of an impoverished country gentleman, a man of 
broken fortunes in middle life, Brian Hodgson—who, like 
so many men of genius, seems to have inherited his qualities 
more from his mother than his father—went from Hailey- 
bury College into the service of the East India Company, 
and from the outset of his career became the main sup- 
port of his family. At Haileybury he fell under the 
inflaence of Malthus, known to this generation by the 
famous Hssay on Population, who as a member of a 
Uollege staff exercised the profoundest influence on the 
youths likely to achieve anything in the world. To Malthus, 
at any rate, Hodgson always attributed his own early zeal in 
intellectual pursuits, and from him he gained that love of 
research and scientific inquiry which became the master- 
passion of his Indian career. Sir William Hunter puts the 
matter very clearly and well :— 





“Malthus was, in fact, the dominant influence in asf 
intellectual horoscope. He found him a young arist s 
social feelings and sympathies; he left him an advanoed Lit a 
in politics. But for the inspiration of Malthus, the 
civilian would scarcely have embarked on a comprehensive. 
of the institutions and constitutional problems of rie 
struck into the great conflict over popular ed: ion ; . 
with a scheme of his own.” sited ncation 2 Indi, 

Leaving Haileybury as a medallist and head of ;: 

: - his 
term, young Brian Hodgson, not yet eighteen, passed ; 
the Company’s service, and entered at the College of Port 
William, Calcutta, for a year’s further study in 
languages. Sir William Hunter’s description of the 
Indian society of that day comes from a mind amply store, 
with facts, and is extremely suggestive as well as interest 
We get, too, a glimpse of the naturally ascetic character af 
Hodgson which subsequently played such an important part 
in his career, giving to him an influence over the high-casty 
natives which few Englishmen have ever acquired, Amidst 
scenes and surroundings which we should now regard as meyy 
vulgar orgies, but which then prevailed in high offic 
quarters, Hodgson had no temptation to excess of any king. 
in fact, his constitutional temperance was of such a kind that 
it easily led him in after years to the Brahmanical avoidang 
of meats and wine altogether, so that he became known and 
revered by the natives as the “Hermit of the Himalayay” 
Another physical peculiarity rapidly declared itself jy 
Calcutta,—Hodgson’s inability to live in India at all except 
on the bills, “ My medical adviser,” he wrote, “ recommended 
me to throw up the service and go home. ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘is 
your choice—six feet underground, resign the service, or get 
a hill appointment.’ ” 

As the main support of his parents and brothers and sisters 
Hodgson could not resign, but luckily had sufficient influencg 
to obtain one of the only two hill appointments then open io 
the junior service,—that of assistant to the Commissioner 
of Kumaun. Space forbids us from following Hodgaon's 
career as a Frontier ruler, but all who are interested in the 
subject of our Indian dependency will find few more in 
structive pages than those devoted by Sir William Hunter 
to Kumaun and Nepal. At the former Hodgson worked 
under George William Traill, known as the “King of 
Kumaun ” (it was before the days of King Telegraph, who 
has placed the power in the hands of the Central authority); 
and it was upon Traill that Hodgson modelled himself. The 
account of the daily life of these two young Englishmen, 
isolated in the remote hills, among a wild and partially 
hostile people, reads like a romance. From Kumaun, Hodgson 
was removed to Nepal, first as assistant, and afterwards as 
Resident. Here his great work as an Indian official was per- 
formed and his labours as a man of science begun. Hodgson’s 
position as British Resident at the Court of Nepal was indeed 
unique. It was a position demanding the highest qualities of 
self-restraint and tact as well as courage, as the following 
description of the scene, when the Resident was compelled to 
throw his protection over the person of an Indian merchant 
whose surrender the Raja of Nepal violently demanded, 
backed by a regiment of Goorkhas with loaded arms, wil 
show :— 

“ With little preface,” writes Hodgson, “the Raja said to me 
he had come to demand and insist on the surrender of the met- 
chant. I explained that he could not be given up, because the 
case was not one of disputed jurisdiction, but of strong-handed 
interference with all legal proceedings...... Notwithstanding 
the Raja’s vehemence of demand I steadfastly but courteously 
continued to refuse compliance. His Highness at length rushed 
at the poor merchant and attempted to bear him off. J threw my 
arm round the merchant and said sternly to the Raja,* You take 
both of us or neither.’ This was more than the Raja could screw 
up his resolution to do, although his hot-blooded son urged him 
to do it with abuse and even blows. Seizing the moment, I made 
an appeal to the Raja’s better feeling (I had known him from 
boyhood), and thus at length I cast the balance against the 
mischief-makers. But it was not until a full hour of imminent 
risk had elapsed, during which the friendly chiefs as they p 
and repassed me in the surging crowd, dropped in my ear the 
words: ‘Be patient and firm; all depends on you. We cannot 
act now, but we can and will exact an apology when the Raja® 
fit of violence has abated and we have got him away.’” 


And yet it was this Resident—a man so full of resource 
and with such a knowledge of Nepalese intrigue aul 
parties—whom Lord Ellenborough, without consulting his 
Council, rudely dismissed. This story of ignorance and 
ingratitude in high places is not pleasant reading; but Sir 
William Hunter endeavours to be as fair and lenient 
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the brilliantly erratic Governor-General as possible. 
Hodgson’s services at Nepal had, indeed, been invaluable. He 
had kept the fierce Goorkha soldiery at peace with us during all 
the sad disasters of the first Afghan War; his diplomacy had out- 
witted the war party of the Queen at Nepal for years; he had 
prought these independent hillmen virtually over to our side 
py the time of the Mutiny. Nothing need be said further in 
his praise to those familiar with the Indian annals; but in 
addition to these high diplomatic services, Hodgson was the 
real founder of the policy of enlisting these warlike tribes 
into our Indian Army, where as the Goorkha regiments they 
are in fighting quality and prestige what the Scottish High- 
landers are to the British Army. His reward was his dis- 
missal at the hands of a newly arrived Viceroy “ with a policy 
of his own,” and in a fit of personal pique. 
After a brief stay in England, Hodgson returned to India, 
and at Darjeeling, as a private gentleman, continued those 
rofound researches into Indian antiquities which have earned 
for him the undying esteem of European scholars. Owing to his 
wife’s illness, Brian Hodgson returned finally to England in 
1858, where he passed the remainder of his long and hononr- 
able career in the dignified retirement of a country gentleman 
and scholar, honoured by the membership of almost every 
learned and scientific body in Christendom, but with no 
mark of titular distinction, in this age of cheaply won titles, 
from the English Crown and Government, whose loyal and 
faithful servant he had been for so many anxious years. 





AN AMERICAN CHRONICLE.* 

Tux three hundred and fifty illustrations which adorn or 
deform these weighty volumes form their most curious 
feature. The book, despite its dignified title, abounds with 
sketches that might pass without comment in cheap sensa- 
tional fiction. In some of the States, legislation to judge 
from these illustrations, is conducted by strength of fist. In 
one an unruly member strives to take possession of the 
Speaker’s chair, in another the Legislature is ignominiously 
dispersed by policemen, in a third the fight is conducted out- 
side the State House, which is held with cannon, and, according 
to the letterpress, “ indiscriminate shooting ensues with san- 
guinary results.” Then there is a representation of the New 
York Gold Room on Black Friday, in which hands are lifted 
upwards with no heavenly aspirations, and one man is em- 
ployed in tearing off his neighbour’s coat. In another 
ridiculous representation of a mass meeting in New Orleans 
arms are thrust out wildly in all directions, without any 
apparent aim. Indeed, with the exception of the portraits, 
by far the larger number of these so-called illustrations are 
of no service to the text. 

Mr. Andrews’s narrative has little claim to be called a 
history, but it contains a vast amount of information, thrown 
together without much connection, which will interest the 
student and may be of service to the future historian. 
“Happenings of mere local moment,” says the author, in his 
American-English, “ are ignored altogether ;” but much that 
he has to tell is without sufficient national importance to 
claim attention in any other country than that in which 
it happened. He does succeed, however, in giving a vivid 
picture of some of the evils that have beset political and 
social life in the States during the last quarter of a 
century. To this period belong the notorious “ Tweed 
Ring,” under which New York City was ruled by “a 
compact of freebooters,” and the equally disreputable but 
perhaps less known “ Whisky Ring,” which had its head- 
quarters at St. Louis and branches in many great cities :— 

“A huge corruption fund was distributed among gaugers, 
storekeepers, collectors, and other officials, according to a fixed 
schedule of prices. Honest distillers and rectifiers were hounded 
with false accusations and caught in technical frauds till their 
choice seemed to lie between ruin and alliance with the Ring. 
One or two inquirers peculiarly persistent were assaulted and 
left for dead... ... So potent had the organisation grown 
that the politicians persuaded Grant ‘for the party’s sake’ to 
countermand, though he had at first approved, Bristow’s order 

ecting a general transfer of supervisors, as such transfer would 
have thrown the thieves’ machine out of adjustment.” 

The assertion that Grant connived at a fraud which he was 
not strong enough to suppress is, if Mr. Andrews be correct, 
a strange proof of weakness, if not of something worse, in the 
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President of the United States. At length the frauds were 
exposed, and as the author observes :—“ Its torpid writhings 
availed the monster naught. Records seized justified 
numerous arrests in nearly every leading city. Indictments 
were found against one hundred and fifty-two liquor men and 
other private parties, and against eighty-six Government 
officials, among them the chief clerk in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and President Grant’s Private Secretary, General 
Babcock.” Five or six times in the progress of the case the 
President is reported to have said, “If Babcock is guilty 
there is no man who wants him proven guilty as I do,” 
yet his prosecutors complained that efforts were made to: 
transfer the case to a military court in order to deprive- 
them of papers that would have incriminated the Private 
Secretary. “All the prominent defendants were convicted 
save Babcock, but three of them were pardoned six months. 
later. After his acquittal Babcock was dismissed by the 
President.” 

Mr. Andrews considers that Grant’s second Administration. 
was “shamefully weak and corrupt.” He had a curiously 
abrupt way of dismissing Cabinet Ministers. To one of them 
he said when they were alone— 

“*Jewell, how do you suppose your resignation would look 
written out?’ Thinking, or affecting to think, the question a 
joke of Grant’s, Jewell said he would write it and see. ‘ All 
right,’ said Grant. ‘ You just take some paper and write it down 
and see how it looks.’ Jewell wrote, and handed the paper to 
Grant. The President eyed it a moment, and then remarked, 
‘That looks well. I will accept that.’ He was in earnest, and on. 
July 11, 1876, Jewell was out of the Cabinet.” 

Everything is on the largest scale in this history, from the 
Chicago fire to the Johnstown flood, from the frauds of 
“Tweed’s lambs” to the “ Kearneyism” of San Francisco. 
Onr strikes and labour struggles are insignificant compared 
with the vastness of the agencies employed by agitators and 
the contempt for law exhibited in the States. In the mining 
districts of Pennsylvania during 1873, 1874, and 1875 the 
most frightful anarchy prevailed. Life was not safe, and 
every train passing through the mining districts had to be 
preceded by a well-armed locomotive :— 

“ At every cut or forest along the line lay armed assassins to 

shoot trainmen and passengers. Each engineer ran his train; 
his left hand on the throttle, his right clutching a revolver. 
en an ekehoe The chief source of these atrocities was a secret society 
known as the ‘Molly Maguires,’ their name and spirit both 
imported from Ireland. They terrorized the entire Schuylkill 
and Shamokin districts. A superintendent or a boss was attacked, 
beaten, or shot down somewhere almost every day.” 
The author adds that the “ Mollies” nominated officers and 
controlled elections, that members of the order became chiefs 
of police, constables, and county commissioners, and that 
“superintendents of jobs had to hire and discharge men at 
the ‘ Mollies’ behest or be shot.” Much of the discontent 
that led to agitation and crime arose from the fact that 
gigantic corporations instead of individuals were the em- 
ployers of labour, and thus the old sympathy between master 
and man was lost. The bitter feeling aroused against great 
railway companies gave rise to the strike of 1877, the most 
desperate that had yet occurred in the country, in which one 
hundred thousand labourers are said to have taken part. 
The next year, says Mr. Andrews, witnessed continual 
troubles of the same kind, though on a smaller scale, in nearly 
all industries, and “strikes and lock-outs were part of the 
news almost every day.” It is significant to note that the 
author’s sombre view of the condition of the country is fully 
shared by Mr. Roberts, the Comptroller of the State of New 
York, who observes in his Annual Report that there is no 
mistaking the signs of the times, that “there is an increasing 
enmity between capital and labour, and this feeling increases 
very nearly according to the concentration of wealth in a few 
persons.” Mr. Roberts adds that “the multiplication of 
gigantic fortunes augurs no good for the perpetuity of 
republican institutions.” 

In one of the best written and most impressive chapters in 
these volumes Mr. Andrews describes the desperate condition 
of the South after the war. The cotton plantations were ab 
first abandoned, towns lay in ruin, whites and negroes drank 
recklessly, and education was neglected. In 1874 Alabama had 
three hundred and eighty thousand citizens, of whom nearly 
one hundred thousand were white, who could neither read 
nor write; and according to the report of a local governor in 
South Carolina, “corruption ran riot; dishonesty flourished 
in shameless effrontery; incompetency became the rule in 
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public offices.” The misery and the lawlessness that pre- 
vailed have never probably been fully realised in this country. 
Larceny, it is said, was nearly universal, and burglary very 
common. The white men kept the blacks in some restraint 
with the pistol, the negroes avenged their grievances by 
setting fire to property :— 


“The war left the South in indescribable desolation. Great 
numbers of Confederates came home to find their farms sold for 
unpaid taxes, perhaps mortgaged to ex-slaves. The best Southern 
land after the war was worth but a trifle of its old value. Their 
ruin rendered many insane; in multitudes moro it broke down all 
energy. The braver spirits—men to whom until now all toil had 
deen strange—set to work as clerks, depét-masters, and agents of 
various business enterprises. High-born ladies, widowed by 
Northern bullets, became teachers or governesses. In the com- 
paratively few cases where families retained their estates, their 
effort to keep up appearances was pathetic. One by one domestics 
were dismissed; dinner-parties grew rare; stately coaches lost 
their paint and became rickety; carriage and saddle horses were 
worn out at the plough, and replaced by mules. At last the 
master learned to open his own gates, the mistress to do her own 
cooking.” 

Although Mr. Andrews has not written a history of the 
period, he has accumulated a number of facts which, as he 
justly says, are of living interest. The book is not one 
to be read, but it may be consulted with advantage, and 
its usefulness is enhanced by a very copious index. 





MISS KINGSLEY’S TRAVELS.* 

Miss KrncsLey has given us a very striking and original 
book of travels. Most travellers digest, abstract, and edit 
their original notes, diaries, and impressions into a concerted 
piece of literature. They try, that is,as far as possible to 
correlate their facts and to give their readers a connected 
impression. Miss Kingsley has made no such attempt. 
Abandoning any notion of symmetry in her work, and regard- 
less of all ideas of literary architecture, she has simply flung 
her “ bush notes” and the other memorials of her journeys 
into a sort of wild disorder and laid them before the public. 
‘That there are immense advantages in this system who can 
deny? This plan of writing puts us much more directly 
and much more rapidly in touch with our subject. Com- 
pared with the regular and ordinary books of travel, 
Miss Kingsley’s pages are what a Kodak photograph is toa 
finished drawing. The photograph is far superior in vividness 
and characterisation, —unless, of course, the drawing is the work 
of a very great artist. Many of Miss Kingsley’s bush orcanoe 
episodes are given us by verbal photographs of extraordinary 
power. By telling us frankly and exactly what she saw, and 
exactly how it impressed her—usually the impression was a 
comic one—we get a glimpse into the very heart of Africa. 
Indeed, to turn the pages of Miss Kingsley’s book is to feel 
that one is turning an African kaleidoscope. Each turn brings 
up new pictures in unending stream, but pictures, as in the 
kaleidoscope, where there are certain constant features,—the 
rank tropical vegetation, the slimy rivers, the grinning black 
faces, the crude coloured cottons, and the hot, moist atmos- 
phere. Whether this kaleidoscopic way of describing far 
countries is better than the old-fashioned method we shall 
not attempt to decide. It is enough to say that Miss 
Kingsley tells us she could not have written in any other 
way, and that her present book is a very fascinating piece of 
work. A more readable book of travels it would indeed be 
hard to name. 

It is difficult to know exactly where to begin when one 
attempts to review Miss Kingsley’s book. There are few or no 
generalisations, and amusing or interesting episodes followeach 
other in such quick succession that the choice is bewildering. 
The only general impression, indeed, that one gets from Miss 
Kingsley’s eminently cheerful pages is curiously enough the 
impression of death in its myriad forms hovering over the 
whole West Coast. Not only is there death in the climate 
and in the soil, but death from swift and virulent diseases. 
Man, too, has boldly supplemented Nature. In no part of 
the world is the science of poisoning so far advanced as in 
West Africa. We have all heard of the Calabar bean and its 
uses, but this is only one uf the many substances that the natives 
use for murder or suicide. Nor is murder confined to the use 
of poison. The knife, the club, the gun, all have their places 
in the hierarchy of homicide. Murder and suicide are, again, by 
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no means the only direct methods of abating man’s life 
Human sacrifice, on a scale which is known nowhere . 
in the world, adds to the hideous darkness of the death 
cloud. Nor does Nature refuse to do her part, Flood 
and fire, and pestilence and famine, are there also. While the 
vegetable world gives the poisoner unrivalled Opportunities 
deadly reptiles and wild beasts add to the army of death, 
which on the West Coast is always mobilised. But 
Kingsley’s good spirits are proof against these depress 
influences. West Africa is to her a pleasant and a cheerfy} 
place, and in spite of the shadow of death which lies acrosg 
her book, she keeps the reader in perpetual good humour 
The drollery of men and things is what strikes her, not the 
tragedy. Not Sunt lachrymz rerum but Sunt risus rerum is 
her motto. 

The chapter in Miss Kingsley’s book which lends itself best 
to discussion in a review is that which deals with the fetish. ghe 
makes no attempt to give us a coherent theory of the fetish and 
juju, or to elaborate a system of negro theology, but instead 
lays before usa very valuable series of facts observed by herself 
Her account of the effects of witchcraft on the natives ig 
most curious, and deserves quotation in spite of its 
length :— 


“ The idea of the majority of deaths arising from witchcraft is, 
I believe, quite true if you will read witchcraft as poison. Ing 
dull sort of way sometimes the black man understands it s0 too 
as is shown by his very generally regarding the best remedy for 
witching as being a brisk purgative and emetic, accompanied of 
course with suitable ceremonies. The belief in witchcraft is the 
cause of more African deaths than anything else. It has killed 
and still kills more men and women than the slave-trade, Its 
only rival is perhaps the small-pox, the Grand Kraw-Kraw, as 
the Krumen graphically call it. At almost every death a gus. 
picion of witchcraft arises. The witch-doctor is called in, and 
proceeds to find out the guilty person. Then woe to the un- 
popular men, the weak women, and the slaves; for on some of 
them will fall the accusation that means ordeal by poison, or fire, 
followed, if these point to guilt, as from their nature they usually 
do, by a terrible death: slow roasting alive—mutilation by 
degrees before the throat is mercifully cut—tying to stakes at 
low tide that the high tide may come and drown—and any other 
death human ingenuity and hate can devise. The terror in which 
witchcraft is held is interesting in spite of all its horror. I have 
seen mild, gentle men and women turned by it, in a moment, to 
incarnate fiends, ready to rend and destroy those who a second 
before were nearest and dearesttothem. ‘Terrible is the fear that 
falls like a spell upon a village when a big man or big woman is 
just known to be dead. The very men catch their breaths, and 
grow grey round the lips, and then every one, particularly those 
belonging to the household of the deceased, goes in for the most 
demonstrative exhibition of grief. Long, low howls creep up out 
of the first silence—those blood-curdling, infinitely melancholy, 
wailing howls—once heard, never to be forgotten. The men tear 
off their clothes and wear only the most filthy rags; women, par- 
ticularly the widows, take off ornaments and almost all dress; 
their faces are painted white with chalk, their heads are shaven, 
and they sit crouched on the earth in the house, in the attitude 
of abasement, the hands resting on the shoulders, palm down- 
wards, not crossed across the breast, unless they are going into 
the street. Meanwhile, the witch-doctor has been sent for, if he 
is not already present, and he sets to work in different ways to 
find out who are the persons guilty of causing the death. Whether 
the methods vary with the tribe, or with the individual witch- 
doctor, I cannot absolutely say, but I think largely with the 
latter. Among the Benga I saw a witch-doctor going round 4 
village ringing a small bell which was to stop ringing outside 
the hut of the guilty Among the Cabindas (Fjort) I saw, at 
different times, two witch-doctors trying to find witches, one by 
means of taking on and off the lid of a small basket while he 
repeated the names of all the people in the village. When the 
lid refused to come off at the name of a person, that person was 
doomed. The other Cabinda doctor first tried throwing nuts upon 
the ground, also repeating names. That method apparently 
failed. Then he resorted to another, rubbing the flattened palms 
of his hands against each other. When the palms refused to 
meet at a name, and his hands flew about wildly, he had got his 
man. The accused person, if he denies the guilt, and does not 
claim the ordeal, is tortured until he not only acknowledges his 
guilt but names his accomplices in the murder, for remember this 
witchcraft is murder in the African eyes. It is not just producing 
the parlour tricks of modern spiritualists. If he claims the ordeal, 
as he usually does, he usually has to take a poison drink. Among 
all the Bantu tribes I know this is made from Sass wood (sass 
=bad; sass water=rough water; sass surf=bad surf, &c.), and 
is a decoction of the freshly pulled bark of a great hard w 
forest tree, which has a tall unbranched stem, terminating 4 
crown of branches bearing small leaves. Among the Calabar 
tribes the ordeal drink is of two kinds : one made from the Calabar 
bean, the other, the great ju-ju drink Mbiam, which is used also 
in taking oaths. In both the sass-wood and Calabar bean drink 
the only chance for the accused lies in squaring the witch-doctor, 
so that in the case of the sass-wood drink it is allowed to settle 
before administration, and in the bean that you get a very heavy 
dose, both arrangements tending to produce the imm 








emetic effect indicative of innocence. If this effect does not 
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nickly you die a miserable death from the effects of 
some only interrupted by the means taken to kill you as soon as 
the Frecided from the absence of violent sickness that you are 
ilt hg 
” poets part of that portion of Miss Kingsley’s book 
sbich deals with the fetish there are to be found some 
interesting accounts of the feelings in regard to 
pa observances which possess the native mind. As 
she very pertinently says, a West African native if he 
yere able to understand the Antigone would grasp its 
nner meaning far more clearly and sympathetically than 
an any European. She illustrates her meaning by a 
most pathetic story which she was told on the Coast by Miss 


Slessor :-— 

« An old blind slave woman was found in the bush, and brought 
into the mission. She was in a deplorable state, utterly neglected 
and starving, her feet torn by thorns and full of jiggers, and so 
on, Every care was taken of her and she soon revived and began 
to crawl about, but her whole mind was set on one thing with a 

sion that had made her alike indifferent to her past sufferings 

ee to her present advantages. What she wanted was a bit, only 
s little bit, of white cloth. Now, I may remark, white cloth is 
anathema to the Missions, for it is used for ju-ju offerings, and a 
mule has to be made against its being given to the unconverted, 
or the missionary becomes an accessory before the fact to pagan 
practices, 80 white cloth the old woman was told she could not 
have, she had been given plenty of garments for her own use and 
that was enough. The old woman, however, kept on pleading 
and saying the spirit of her dead mistress kept coming to her 
asking and crying for white cloth, and white cloth she must get 
for her, and so at last, finding 1t was not to be got at the Mission 
station, she stole away one day, unobserved, and wandered off 
into the bush, from which she never again reappeared, doubtless 
falling a victim to the many leopards that haunted hereabouts. 
To provide a proper burial for the dead relation is the great duty 
of a negro’s life, its only rival in his mind is the desire to have a 
burial of his own. But, in a good negro, this passion will go 
under before the other, and he will risk his very life to do it. He 
may know, surely and well, that killing slaves and women at a 
dead brother’s grave means hanging for him when their Big Con- 
sul knows of it, but in the Delta he will do it. On the Coast, 
Leeward and Windward, he will spend every penny he possesses 
and, on top, if need be, go and pawn himself, his wives, or his 
children into slavery to give a deceased relation a proper 
funeral.” 

We might give a dozen more curious and interesting 

quotations from Miss Kingsley’s fetish chapters in regard to 
ghosts, bush souls, murder, the worship of such strange gods 
asthe fetish Boofima, and the secret societies which flourish 
in every tribe. We must, however, leave these matters, and 
pass on to say something about the extremely interesting 
appendices on trade and labour and disease in West 
Africa, into which Miss Kingsley has crowded a great 
deal of most curious and valuable information. The first- 
named appendix ends, however, with a generalisation with 
which we most emphatically differ. She tells us that slavery 
is, for divers reasons, essential to the wellbeing of Africa,— 
“at any rate, for the vast regions of it which are agricul- 
tural.” We do not believe it fora moment. Something of 
the same kind could have been said as truly when we 
abolished domestic slavery in India,—i.e., that its abolition 
made domestic life for the upper classes an impossibility. 
Just the same thing was said when plantation slavery 
was abolished in our West Indian possessions, at the 
Cape, and in the United States. Yet in none of these 
places has the predicted ruin followed. People will tell 
you that Mahommedanism cannot possibly exist without 
slavery,—that, in fact, to abolish slavery in a Mahom- 
medan country is mere persecution. Yet the millions of 
Mahommedans of India have got on very well without slavery, 
and Mahommedanism is more, not less, flourishing there than 
it was sixty years ago. Of course slavery always seems essential 
to any state of society where it exists, and its abolition is 
therefore inconceivable except by the exercise of the political 
imagination. Plato would, no doubt, have declared it 
impossible to produce a really great and good citizen in a really 
great and good State without slaves, yet Plato would have 
been wrong. So, we venture to think, is Miss Kingsley,— 
unless, of course, the West Coast climate beats the white man 
80 completely that he can only just touch the coast. If he 
sever to get true control over West Africa he must abolish 
slavery. Only by doing so can he make his tenure secure. 
If he tolerates, or rather accepts it, his rule will go like that 
of the Portuguese. Without the antiseptic of some moral 
idea like that of emancipation, white rule in Africa is 
doomad t= -yin, 








THE MAGAZINES. 
THE number of the Fortnightly Review for March is an 
unusually good one,—that is to say, there is hardly an essay 
in it which in one way or another will not repay careful 
reading. We do not, it is true, quite understand the object 
of the “Open Letter to Mr. Balfour,” which is a remarkably 
well-written panegyric, followed by advice to avoid the 
“aloofness” which at present divides the leaders of the 
Unionists from the body of their followers :—“ Unless the 
leaders make special efforts to know their followers and to 
associate with them, there will be wanting that harmony and 
enthusiasm which characterised party loyalty in the old days.” 
That is the old American’s advice to his candidate, “ Mix and 
liquor,” and we are not absolutely sure as to its soundness. 
Liking may come from “ mixing,” but does the disposition to. 
follow come? Certainly Lord Beaconsfield was followed, and 
of all men he “mixed” the least, dying as he did without a 
personal intimate, unless it were Lord Rowton, who was his 
private secretary. The paper, however, is suggestive, as is 
that of “Diplomaticus” upon Lord Salisbury, which is an 
effort by a Liberal diplomatist to show that Lord Salisbury has 
never swerved in his policy on the Eastern question, which 
has always been to induce Russia to join us in coercing 
Turkey to adopt such reforms as might preserve the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. That view of his policy compli- 
ments Lord Salisbury’s sagacity as to means at the expense 
of his sagacity as to ends. Alliance with Russia is the way 
to secure a peaceful force to which Turkey must bow, but a 
demand for reforms is a demand for the impossible. You 
cannot carve upon rotten wood. No reforms could be more 
ample on paper than those secured for Crete, but they proved 
utterly worthless. Our own impression is that Lord Salis- 
bury perceives that quite clearly, and that he ultimately looks 
to the partition of Turkey, but wishes to secure it without 
paying the terrible price of a general European war. The 
reader, however, will gain much instruction from reading one 
after the other the extracts from Lord Salisbury’s speeches. 
He may read in the same connection the really ex- 
haustive paper on Turkish finance, which shows past 
question that the annual deficit of the Empire amounts to 
£4 000,000, that the nominal Floating Debt must be 
£50,000,000, and that, even supposing much of this is paper 
promises not expected to be fulfilled, this Debt cannot be 
less than £27,000,000, a sum equal, when the revenues of the 
States are compared, to an English Floating Debt of more 
than £100,000,000, and if the taxing powers of the Empire 
are considered, to many times that amount. The article 
requires only one addition to be perfect,—viz., an explanation 
of the Turkish methods of borrowing money. What is the 
security offered which can induce any bank or syndicate of 
bankers to lend the Sultan seven millions sterling? Ouida’s 
paper on “The Genius of D’Annunzio,” the Italian Zola, 
though disagreeable, displays much knowledge and some 
insight. He is filthier even than his rival, but he has 
poetry in him, and a fierce Byronic scorn of the masses of 
humanity which gives him in our day an original standpoint. 
To judge by the extracts given, his real belief is that most 
can be done by great patrician races, and that nothing can be 
hoped from the vile multitudes. We have no sympathy with 
his view, but at least it is free from the modern adoration of 
that new idol with mouth of brass and feet of clay, “the 
People.”———There is a quite terrible paper on China by Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, the Chinese doctor who was recently kidnapped 
by the Embassy. He describes China as completely honey- 
combed in every grade of her offivials by a pecuniary corruption 
which knows no limit and no remorse, and leaves on our mind 
an impression of complete despair. If all men are infected 
with this contagion, and the people, who see it, bear with 
it, where is a reason for hope to be found save in some 
new impulse, a religious change, for instance, of which there 
is nowhere any sign? If the people moved, there is no force 
left in the rotten official fabric to restrain them, but they 
never do move. What saves the Mandarins from being lynched 
wholesale except a secret feeling of the people that their 
conduct is natural, and that a new set would be as bad as the 
old P——Mr. Bailey’s sketch of “Gibbon the Man” is in- 
teresting from its good nature. He is the only recent com- 
mentator on Gibbon’s Life who has been able to keep out of 
his comments a flavour of contempt. This is due apparently 
to a feeling in Mr. Bailey which we rather admire—it is in 
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our day so exceedingly unusual. He has a genuine pleasure 
in Gibbon’s sereneequable contentment, which appeared in him 
even as a boy, and remained with him through life. It sprang, 
we imagine, partly from his career, which was singularly free 
from the usual causes of unhappiness, partly from his preoccu- 
pation through life with intellectual interests, but mainly from 
a consciousness, which never quitted him, that his mind was 
equal to the great tasks he set before it. He never seems to 
have felt one of those spasms of self-disgust which spoil the 
happiness, and probably develop the powers, of men whose 
intellectual nerves are more sensitive to the contrast between 
the work achieved and the ideal with which work was com- 
menced.— We are sick to death of Mr. Rhodes. Those who 
are not may read Mr. E. Dicey’s commentary upon his 
speeches. 


There is a curious paper in the Contemporary Review upon 
English millionaires. Between 1887 and 1896 thirty-two 
persons died whose personal estates were estimated for pro- 
bate at an average of one and a half millions each. Of these 
only four were Peers,—Lord Wolverton (Glyn’s Bank), the 
Duke of Cleveland (Durham coals), the Dake of Sutherland 
(Staffordshire minerals), and the Earl of Derby (house pro- 
perty in Liverpool and its suburbs). Nine millionaires were 
baronets, all traders except one, Sir R. Wallace, who derived 
his fortune from the vast property of the Hertford Seymours. 
The richest of these was Sir A. Barclay Walker, the Warring- 
ton brewer (£3,000,000), and the next richest Sir Charles 
Booth, the gin distiller (£2,000,000). Of untitled hereditary 
landowners there were but two—Mr. Andrew Montague, of 
Ingmanthorpe, and Mr. Christopher Talbot—and the latter 
owed most of his wealth to the minerals on his large Welsh 
estate. No manufacturer of anything to eat has left a million, 
and only three manufacturers of textiles—Peter Ryland, 
once a packman, Mr. G. H. Strutt, of Belper, and Mr. S. 
Fielden, of Todmorden, the richest of them being the first- 
named. Two chemical manufacturer were millionaires, two 
machinists, seven financiers, one contractor—Mr. H. A. 
Brassey, of Preston Hall—and one newsagent, who was also 
Leader of the House of Commons, who left nearly two 
millions, far the greatest fortune ever made by any trader 
in literature, though that of Mr. Nelson, the Edinburgh 
publisher, and that of Mr. G. W. Petter (Cassell’s) exceeded 
half a million. No lawyer left anything like a million, and, 
curiously enough, only one man—Sir W. Miller—who is 
officially described as a “merchant.” There is no Anglo- 
Indian in the list, and the South African men who have 
recently beaten the record in fortunes have not yet had 
time to die. Perhaps, indeed, they have no intention of 
doing so; certainly their acts occasionally suggest the 
doubt. The list serves to show that it is “ business ” 
which now produces money; but it must not be for- 
gotten that the vast wealth of some landlords—e.g., the 
Duke of Devonshire—and of the owners of cities—e.g., the 
Duke of Westminister—is never recorded among the estates 
sworn for probate——The admirable paper by the Rev. J. 
Mackenzie upon “ The Chartered Company in South Africa ” 
is discussed elsewhere; but the only other paper which will 
greatly interest the general reader is Mr. R. Donald’s on 
“Life in a French Commune,” the best sketch of French 
agricultural life, from the appreciative point of view, that we 
have recently seen. To make it complete, however, he should 
have stated the drawbacks with the same directness and 
picturesqueness of detail. We wish, for example, he had said 
a little more on the results of the French system of boarding 
out all waifs, castaways, &c., until they are thirteen. He 
tells us they are fed as well as the peasants’ children; but do 
they really grow up peasants? This, for instance, does not 
strike one as entirely satisfactory :— 

“The State pays the peasant to keep these children until they 
are twelve, after which the employer must feed them and also 
pay a little for their labour. After thirteen they become hired 
servants. Many of the children are required to herd the cattle 
and the geese. There are no fences. Fences would be expensive 
to erect, and they would likewise occupy land which could be 
more profitably utilised in growing crops. So it is found cheaper 


to employ children—especially when the children are of an age 
that the State pays for their maintenance.” 


Are the boarded-out children taught like the others, or how 
do they find time for supplying the want of fences P——Mr. 
Balfour seems to irritate Radicals like Mr. Herbert Paul to 


meme 
contain the substance or core of his paper on “ Th 
Commons and its Leader” :— © House of 


“The House of Commons has been successfully led fro 
days of Sir Robert Walpole to our own, by men of very diffe 
character, training, purposes, and pursuits. It has been led 
brilliant men of genius, like Mr. Pitt and Mr, Fox, Mr. Gladston! 
and Mr. Disraeli; by consummate masters of public affairs, }j 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone; by spirited debaters, lik 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell ; by plain men of i’ 
ness, like Lord Althorp and Mr. Smith. But it has never fs ‘ 
been led by a philosopher, and the experiment seems likel to - 
in failure. Upon the value of Mr. Balfour’s philosophical atta 
ments it would be beyond my scope and my powers to speak, 
Voltaire said, with his deplorable flippancy, that when am, 
talked about what he did not understand to those who did not 
understand him, that was metaphysics. He may have been wron 
There are those who regard the First Lord of the Treasury as te 
second founder of the Christian religion. They may be right 
What the ordinary man expects from a philosopher ig superiority 
to vulgar prejudice, an exemption from the bias of sect or part 
a refusal to worship the idols of the cave, the tribe, or the market 
place. If I might give a concrete instance of what I mean I 
should cite the speeches, the too few speeches, which Mr. Lec} 
has delivered in the House of Commons. Is it desirable, is it 
even conceivable, that the head of a great political party ing 
great debating assembly should deal with the topics of the day 
in this serenely detached frame of mind?” 


Does Mr. Paul at heart prefer a partisan, or is he merely 
annoyed because Mr. Balfour can see, and shows that he can 
see, beyond the House of Commons view of his subject? We 
suspect that to the regular Member of Parliament nothing ig 
more offensive than a little detachment ; but then nothing is 
more essential to a statesman. The inner object of the 
article, we may mention, is to argue that Sir Michael Hicks. 
Beach would make a better Leader of the House, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach is a strong man, much stronger than he 
was supposed to be, but we doubt if his qualities adapt him to 
be an ideal Leader of the House. He does not see the other 
side at all. 


We can see nothing original in M. de Pressensé’s paper on 
Crete in the Nineteenth Century except his remarkable 
illustration of what may prove to be the condition of Turkey. 
He is foreign editor of the Temps, but his view seems to us as 
uncertain as that of every foreign editor in England, and, 
we greatly fear, of every Foreign Minister in Europe. Every- 
body, in fact, who looks at the East just now feels a little 
blind. The illustration mentioned is the following :— 


“To-day it seems verily as if the morbid fancy of Edgar Poe 
had anticipated the present state of things in the East. In one 
of the most gruesome of his stories, The Case of Mr. Valdemar, the 
American poet paints a dreadful experience. A dying man has 
been put to sleep by magnetism. He remains for whole weeks in 
this kind of trance between death and life. Suddenly the experi- 
menter is minded to recall him to his normal waking condition. 
‘ For what occurred, it is impossible that any human being could 
have been prepared. As I rapidly made the passes among 
ejaculations of “Dead! Dead!” absolutely bursting from the 
tongue and not from the lips of the sufferer, his whole frame at 
once, within the space of a single minute, or even less, shrunk, 
crumbled, absolutely rotted away beneath my hands. Upon the 
bed, before the whole company, there lay a nearly liquid mass of 
loathsome—of detestable putrescence.’ Di meliora pris! Let us 
hope we may be good Europeans without experiencing such 
dreadful consequences of our own diplomacy ! ” 


There is not much, either, in Sir Julius Vogel’s idea that 
the meeting of Colonial Premiers which is arranged for the 
Queen’s commemoration in June may be productive of great 
results. Of course it may, but it also may not. Sir 
Julius gives us, however, a remarkable table, which enables 
every one to see at a glance the progress of the Empire :— 





Tue Year 1840 CONTRASTED WITH 1895. 
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Canada, including Newfound- os 
and.. .. ee es wef 1,690,000 | 6,200 000! 500 000 anes 48,660,000) 7,307,008 
Australasia... .. — «. ~—«| 200,000 | 3,200,000; 600,000|] 4,238,000 '114,837,800 28,971,000 
South Africa ++ ++ se] 140,000 | 1,000,000) 200,000)] 2,349,000/ 39,771,235) 6,452, 
West Indies.. 900,000*| 9,000,000] 700,000/] 1,500,000! 11,896,060] 1,844,000 


Other colenies, exclusive of 
Malta, Gibraltar, and Heng} 
Kong) «. «see {2,170,000 | 7,700,000) 400,000}/ 6,000,000) 63,870,268 4,192,000 
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* The returns for the West Indies for 1850. 


The numbers in South Africa have been increased since this 





an almost unintelligible degree. The following sentences 








was drawn to nearly eight millions of blacks, and we may add, 
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fancy, eleven millions more for recent conquests upon the 
Weat Coast, Ashantee, Benin, Ilorin, and Nigeria generally. 
__-Mr. J. D. Rees thinks the Government in India is success- 
fally fighting the Famine, which is true except in the Central 
Provinces, but gives no general estimate of the losses we 
hall incur; and Mr. Melius de Villiers really wearies us. 
We cannot have been quite so unfair in our “advance north 
of the Orange River,” as he says, and his paper, though full 
of knowledge, only makes us long to read the other side. 
__The most thoughfal paper in the number is the Dake of 
Argyll’s on evolution, which is really a carefully expressed 
hint, supported by much evidence, that actual creation, the 
introduction of forms which are new and not derived from 
anything, may still be going on. That creation must have 
oecurred once the Duke, of course, assumes to be proved, 
stating the argument with unusual lucidity :— 

«Jf, therefore, we are to accept the hypothesis that all ver- 
tebrate animals, whether living or extinct, have been the offspring, 
by ordinary generation, of one single germ, originally created, 
then that original germ must have contained within itself certain 
innate properties of development along definite lines of growth, 
the issues of which have been forearranged and predetermined 
from the first. I have elsewhere shown how this conception 

rmeates, involuntarily, all the language of descriptive science 
when specialists take it in hand to express and explain the facts 
of Biology to others. Huxley habitually uses the word ‘ plan’ as 
applicable to the mechanism of all organic frames. This is a 
theory of creation,—by whatever other name men may choose to 
deceive themselves by calling it. It is a theory of development 
too, of course, but of a development of purpose. It is a theory of 
evolution also,—but of evolution in its relation to an involution 
first. Nothing can come out that has not first been put in.” 


—We have dealt elsewhere with Mrs, Frances Low’s “ How 
Poor Ladies Live,” and most men will read with interest Mr. 
Charles Whibley’s plea for “ The Limits of Biography.” He 
denies the right of the biographer to reveal secrets, intimates 
that the reader of them is chiefly moved by curiosity, and 
questions whether letters are always good evidence to 
character when coldly read by those for whom they were 
not intended. He would have men trast more to the acts of 
the men of action and the works of the men of literature. He 
is right in the main, but he does not allow quite enough for 
the natural thirst of men to know whether the great and the 
separate were in character like themselves. Something is 
gained, at least sometimes from studying Goethe, as well as 
from studying Hamlet——The paper by Mr. Holt Hallett on 
China is full of knowledge, used to make facts clear, and his 
conclusion that we can do most for China by pressing her to 
open her trade is probably true :—‘ The more China is opened 
up to the trade of the world, the more interested will the non- 
aggressive nations of the world be in maintaining its in- 
dependence.” Mr. Hallett thinks that the Russian Treaty 
with China will otherwise give the Czar a complete mastery in 
China, which we rather doubt. He allows nothing for the 
passive resistance of the three hundred millions of mulish 
human beings. 

We have not found anything in the National Review except 
Mr. Fairbridge’s paper on “ Rhodesia,” which, as the opinion 
of an English Afrikander born and bred, is worth attention. 
Substantially Mr. Fairbridge thinks that to develop the 
South African Colonies quickly and well the Colonial Office 
should govern them politically, and confine the Chartered 
Companies to the work of developing them industrially. 
That is a modest compromise, and might work. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———_ 

The Quarto (Virtue and Co.) is a magazine issued in connection 
with the Slade School, and contains an interesting account by 
Professor Brown of one of his students, Miss Matthews, whose 
promising career was cut short at the age of twenty. ‘The repro- 
ductions of her drawings given seem to justify the high praise 
bestowed by her teacher. There is in them a quite remarkable 
sense of movement as well as perception of character. Some old 
students are contributors of drawings to this number; and no 
trouble has been spared in the reproduction of the pictures. 
Especially good are Rossetti’s “Salutation of Beatrice,” and 
Watts’s “ Ophelia.” 

The bound volume of the monthly magazine, Architecture 
(Talbot House), contains a mass of interesting articles on 
country houses, ancient and modern, and cathedrals, English and 
foreign. The illustrations are excellent. A specially interesting 





series of papers by the editor, Mr. Morgan, deal with Westminster 
Abbey. In the account of Henry VII.’s tomb we are given the 
King’s instructions to his executors regarding his burial. He tells 
them to perform it with regard “somewhat to our dignity royal, 
eschewing always damnable pomp and outrageous superfluities.” 
Alas! how well the words “ outrageous superfluities ” apply to half 
the monuments which disfigure the Abbey. 


Egypt under the British, By H.F. Wood. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—One hardly recognises the author of “The Englishman of the 
Rue Cain,” in a political brochure; nevertheless, Mr. Wood has 
mastered the politics and the circumstances of Egypt, and has a 
very clear idea of Egyptian wants and feelings. Mr. Wood, after 
describing the condition of Egypt and the social condition of the 
country, gives succinctly the improvements introduced by 
British energy and British justice and official morality. Among 
the views quoted by Mr. Wood not one is more to the point than 
that of Mr. Kyriacopoulo, the editor of the Egyptian Progress. 
If the fellaheen gave a plebiscite, it would be for the Occupation; 
but they are uncertain if the status quo will continue. The 
French, while they abuse and deny improvements, really acknow- 
ledge them, and the fellaheen know the year 1883 as the “ Year 
of Blessing.” Dr. Ninde is quoted as saying much the same about 
the Occupation. We recommend this volume to everybody. 


The Constitutional Year-Book (Blackwood) appeared somewhat 
later than other books of its kind, but it nevertheless deserves a 
warm welcome. It contains a wonderful amount of political, 
constitutional, and statistical information of all kinds. An 
analysis of the public services of the Peers is not a little curious 
and interesting. The Peers who have been in the Commons earlier 
in life number one hundred and seventy-one, those who have 
served in offices of State, exclusive of the Royal Household, one 
hundred and forty-eight. There are nineteen Judges and ex- 
Judges, twenty-eight Colonial Governors, twenty-three diplomats 
and ex - diplomats, twenty - five Civil servants, twenty - five 
“bankers, merchants, manufacturers, &c.,” one hundred and 
forty eight Mayors and County Councillors. There are also 
in the Upper House one hundred and seventy-two Peers who 
have seen military, and nineteen who have seen naval, service, 
and there are twenty-six Bishops and Archbishops. As there 
are only some five hundred and eighty Peers of Parlia- 
ment in all, and as of these fourteen are minors, these figures 
pretty well dispose of the titled non-entities theory. We have 
no great abstract love of the hereditary principle, but the notion 
that the Peers are a body of benighted and effete fox-hunting 
country squires is a figment of the Radical brain. On the whole 
we can safely recommend the Constitutional Year-Book as an 
excellent piece of work. 


Life and Letters of Arthur Fraser Sim. (Universities’ Mission.) 
—Arthur Sim was a fine, vigorous, honest Englishman, with no 
special intellectual gifts, but a clear judgment, common-sense, 
and strong principle. His mind was firmly set on the vocation 
of the priesthood. After eight or nine years of useful work in 
Sunderland and West Hartlepool, he offered himself for missionary 
work in Africa. There he worked for something more than a 
year, dying at the age of thirty-three at Kota-Kota. The greater 
part of the letters relates to his African experiences. There is 
nothing very remarkable in them, but they are characteristic of 
a strong, level-headed, resolute man. Arthur Sim was a great 
oarsman, and it is a coincidence as pathetic as it is strange that 
the boat which the members of a Sunderland rowing club named 
after him went down and was lost on the day of his death. 


A Text-book of the History of Sculpture. (Longmans and Co.)—In 
this book Professors A. Marquand and A. L. Frothingham, of 
Princeton University, have collected a great mass of information 
from prehistoric Egyptian times down to America of the present 
day. Hence, as the book is not a large one, it follows that the infor- 
mation is conveyed almost in the form of notes. This method, 
while it precludes any general survey, makes the book a useful one 
for reference.——Another American text-book is Mr. Russell 
Sturgis’s European Architecture (Macmillan and Co.) Each period is 
dealt with in a separate chapter, which is subdivided into parts 
relating to different countries. As these countries are taken in 
the same order in each chapter, it is easy to compare the material 
put before us. Many interesting drawings showing details of 
construction are given. The book is very well printed and the 
glossary of architectural terms is a useful addition. A History of 
Greek Art. By F. B. Tarbell. (Macmillan and Co.)—This is 
another American text-book. As it does not cover so much 
ground as the preceding book, there is more room left for the 
general considerations, which are sensible and interesting. The 
fault of the book is the way in which the illustrations have 
been produced. All are inferior, and some, for instance the 
Venus of Melos, even bad. 
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In A Treasury of Minor British Poetry (Edward Arnold), Mr. 
Churton Collins has given us an interesting collection of short 
pieces of verse: His aim is not to make an anthology of all the 
greatest things in our lyric verse, but rather to collect true pieces 
of poetry which have escaped other hunters in the same field. 
On the whole he has’ been fairly successful. Many of the poems 
in his book, though familiar to students of our literature, will be 
quite new to the general public, while others will be diseoveries 
even to those who have read widely. All lovers of Elizabethan 
literature will find with delight Ford’s exquisite— 


*€ Can you paint a thought, or number 
' _ | Every fancy in a slumber,” 


which, as a rule, has been cold-shouldered by the makers of 
anthologies. Mr. Collins includes some very vigorous and humorous 
verses by Dr. W. Pope which will, we imagine, be new to most 
readers. “The Old Man’s Wish” has about it a most pleasant 
ring of eighteenth-century jollity. The anthology has, indeed, 
quite a character of its own. 


Among the Ménabé: Thirteen Months in Madagascar. By the 
Rev. G. Herbert Smith. (S.P.C.K.)—The Ménabé are a division 
of the Sakalava tribe which inhabits the west coast of Madagascar. 
If the Hovas, who have, or had, a nominal supremacy over the 
Sakalavas, are not altogether to be commended, the subject tribe, 
which seems, by the way, to behave much as it pleases, is far 
worse, Mr. Herbert Smith and his friend, who had some previous 
experience of Madagascar, had a sufficiently exciting time They 
seem, however, not to have lost hope that something may be made 
out of the people... But we should like to know where the French 
come in. France is almost as hostile to any non-Roman 
missionaries as the Roman Empire was to the Christian Church. 

Greck Lyric Poets. Selected and Illustrated by Franci® 
Brook. (David Nutt.)—Mr. Brook has put together here frag- 
ments, with now and then a complete poem, of the Greek lyrists. 
There are between thirty and forty of them, with some popular 
songs and anonymous fragments. Tyrtzus heads the list with 
two fragments and a spirited marching song. The elegies 
attributed to him are excluded by the plan of the hook, not to 
mention their probably later date. Archilochus follows with 
twenty-nine fragments, and, after some less-known names, comes 
Alcman with thirty-two pieces, Sappho with seventy-one, Alcaeus 
with thirty-eight, and Simonides with forty-six (his epigrams 
and epitaphs not being included). Mr. Brook's translations are 
well executed. Here is his rendering of Alcman’s O# p’ én 
mapOevt Kal psdvydpves inepdpwvor, “No longer, O  soft-voiced, 
sweetly-speaking maidens, can my limbs bear me. Would, ah! 
would that I were the halcyon that flies with its mates over the 
surface of the wave, keeping an untroubled breast, the sea-blue 
bird of spring.” 

A Cuban Expedition. By J. H. Bloomfield. (Downey and Co.) 
—As it will probably be some time before we shall get an 
authentic story of the fighting now going on in Cuba from a 
combatant on the Spanish or the Cuban side, we may take 
Mr. Bloomfield’s story as giving us some idea of what such a war 
is likely to be. It refers to a time long past. The date is not 
exactly given, except by saying that it was “seven years after 
the shooting of Colonel Crittenden and his companions.” But it 
cannot be far from 1860. The barque ‘ Darthula’ sailed from 
New York with two hundred and eighty-five men, a mixed crew, 
among whom the genuine sympathisers with the cause of Cuban 
freedom were probably a small minority. Some of them wére 
bent on “loot,” many, it is probable,on adventure. Of loot there 
was little to be got, of adventure a reasonable abundance, pur- 
chased, however, at the price of considerable hardship. The war- 
fare was of the most savage character, no quarter being given. 
The insurgents won some successes; in fact, according to our 
author, they generally had the best of it when they crossed 
bayonets with the Spaniards. After one of the engagements, we 
read :—‘“ As for the enemy, I could not tell his loss,—there were 
no prisoners [for the same reason that a famous Spanish General 
had no enemies] and no wounded.” But the successes came to an 
end; disease and hunger disposed of some of the patriots; nota 
few were killed in action. In the end Mr. Bloomfield was glad 
to say “Good-bye” to Cuba. He worked his way home in an 
English ship, and now relates in a modest way the story of his 
adventures. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Edited by Augustine 
Birrell, Q.C., M.P., and Frederic Kenyon. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.)—These well-printed volumes contain the whole of Mr. 
Browning’s poems, dramatic and lyrical, didactic and narrative. 
Mr. Birrell has supplied a short preface and a few notes, but his 
editorship is in no way intruded. This is not the place to discuss 
Browning’s poems, but the public are certainly to be congratulated 
upon having the whole of the poet’s works in two moderate-sized 
volumes, 


Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse has reprinted his studies in the Earlier 








atta 
English Watercolour Painters.——It is an interesting book ~~ 
illustrated.——Mr. J. Lane has published a volume of Southery 
sketches, by Mr. Kemble, Kemble’s Coons. These drawings of 
niggers are clever, and give us the humorous side of the negro 
children especially. Mr. J. Lane has published another American 
picture-book, In Vanity Fair, by A. B. Wenzell. The pictures can 
only be described as screamingly clever, but the unreal vulgarity 
of these over-dressed people is such that we turn from them witha 
feeling of nausea.—Mr. Max Beerbohm’s Caricatures (Leonand 
Smithers) are undoubtedly clever. The irresponsible drawing 
reminds us of Edward Lear, with the exception that his sunny 
humour has been replaced by a vulgar satire. 

In the Pageant (Henry and Co.) Mr. MacColl gives an interest. 
ing account of one of those extraordinary youthful geniuses of 
the Italian Renaissance, Giulio Campagnola, the engraver, 
Imbued with the spirit of his great contemporary, Giorgione, 
Campagnola produced some fine designs; two of these are Tepro- 
duced ; one, “The Woman of Samaria,” is indeed worthy of the 
master. 

The Defence of the Empire. Edited by Lieut.-Colonel Sir g. 
Sydenham Clarke, R.E., K.C.M.G., F.R.S  (Murray.)—In this 
volume are collected the most important letters and speeches of 
the late Lord Carnarvon dealing with the Empire and its defence, 
Though the latest of the papers in the book before us was written 
eight years ago—i.e., in 1889—the volume is in no sense antiquated, 
The problems are the same as they were, and the need for prudence 
and perseverance in the work of defence is as great as ever. It is, 
however, pleasant to note as we read that though so much remains 
to be done, we have greatly improved since Lord Carnarvon first 
began, in 1883, to din into the ears of the public the truth that our 
coaling-stations were practically undefended. Lord Carnaryon 
grasped firmly the truth that since a steamer cannot steam with- 
out coal, coaling-stations are an imperative necessity for a nation 
the very law of whose being is the command of the sea. You com. 
mand the sea by your steamships. But your steamships are always 
wanting to replenish their bunkers. Therefore you must have coal- 
ing-stations. But undefended coaling-stations are as useful to the 
enemy as to you. Therefore you must have your coaling-stations 
defended. The thing is so simple that one is almost ashamed to 
write it down. Yet Lord Carnarvon was regarded asa kind of 
brain-sick enthusiast because he was always worrying about our 
coaling-stations. One of the points which comes out with special 
clearness in Lord Carnarvon’s letters is the importance of the 
Cape as a naval station. It is hardly too much to say that in the 
case of a great maritime war the naval base at Simon’s Bay would 
be the central point of our operations. At any rate, the fact that the 
Cape is, roughly speaking, equidistant from England, from Calcutta, 
from the West Indies, and from the nearest part of Australia, makes 
the Cape of great moment. It is the great half-way house of the 
Empire, and in this fact is yet another argument for promoting a 
good feeling between us and the inhabitants of the Colony. We 
hold Halifax on a far securer tenure now that there is no longer 
any question of Canadian loyalty. 

The Island of Capri. From the German of Ferdinand Grego- 
rovius by M. Douglas Fairbairn. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—The 
author tells us that he visited the island in 1855, and again 
in 1876. He describes the place and its people with sentiment, 
perhaps one might say sentimentality. Capri is a spot that 
charms the moderns as it charmed the ancients. It is full of 
associations, not always, it is true, of the happiest kind, but 
curiously interesting. Those who have not read this account of 
it, the work of an accomplished scholar, should not fail to make 
acquaintance with it as it is now made accessible by Mrs. Fair- 
bairn to those who “ have no German.” 





We know of no prettier and pleasanter reprints than those of 
“The Temple Classics” and “The Temple Dramatists” (Dent 
and Co.) The print and paper of these delightful little volumes are 
excellent, the price is small, and they will go into the pocket. These 
good qualities make the Bacon’s Essays in the first-named series 
fulfil what the advertisers call ‘a felt want.” This is the first 
Bacon’s Essays which we have encountered in which the print is 
perfectly legible, though the book will lie in the pocket without 
making a protruberance. The Essays are essentially a book for 
the pocket. One may take them out “in the steamship or the 
railway,” and be sure to find something that will hold the atten- 
tion and fire the imagination. The reprint of the Duchess of Malt 
in the “Temple Dramatists” makes a very pleasant book, but 
Webster is not a pocket author. This “talk fit for a charnel- 
house” is apt to be depressing unless one is in the mood for 
deaths and burials. 

A Book of Old English Ballads. (Macmillan and Co.)—In an 
introduction to this collection Mr. Mabie rightly gives as the 
characteristic of ballad poetry, the quality of giving the story 
pure and simple; the moralising being left to the hearers. The 
present collection of twenty-six ballads is a representative one, 
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though some of the best, “‘ Annie of Lochroyan,” for instance, are 
not included. The illustrations by Mr. G. Wharton Edwards are 
distinctly good, the primitive style adopted being much more in 
harmony with the ballads than a realistic one would have been. 

Posters in Miniature. (John Lane.)—Mr. Penfield has collected 
a most interesting set of artistic posters. He has also given us 
gome of Chéret’s original studies, which for their ease and power 
are marvellous. Mr. Penfield’s own drawing of himself is a 
prilliant example of the art of simplification. 

The Horse in History and Art, by C. Brown (Chapman and 
Hall), is an illustrated work which will be useful to artists, giving 
as it does much information as to the structure and movements 
of horses. 

The Print Gallery. Parts II. and III. (Henry Grevel and Co.) 
_—These collections of prints are unbound, and will be useful to 
those who wish to study prints from the end of the fifteenth to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. The reproductions 
are carefully executed, Diirer’s “Carthusian Madonna” being 


especially good. 
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Angus (J.), Six Lectures on Regeneration, &c.,8vo (Alexander & Shepheard) 6/0 
Balfour (F. H.), Unthinkables, cr 8vo (Bentley) 3/6 
Bartolozzi (F.), 100 Examples of Engravings, folio..,.......0+00 (Autotype Co.) 252/0 
Butler (G. F.), A Text-Book of Materia Medica, &c. . Rebman Pub. Co ) 22/6 





Oarrel (F.), The Adventures of John Johns, Cr 8V0 .......s.sseessereeseeeees (Bliss) 6/0 
Castle (E. J.), Shakespeare, Bacon, Jonson, and Greene, roy 8vo ...(S. Low) 10/6 
Chapters on Aims and Practice of Teaching, edited by F. Spencer, 
or 8v0 (Camb, Univ. Press) 6/0 
Gholmondeley (M.), A Devotee, cr 8vo ... (Arnold) 3/6 
Gooke (J. H.), Karly Churches of Great Britain ...(Alexander & Shepheard) 2/6 
v Pie MISOMOR SIMD. onc ssccssecsansossuccdaseeacecesnscatesansaeseos’ ‘Lane) 3/6 
Dawson (A. J, In the Bight of Benin, cr 8vo .....,...... (Lawrence & Bullen) 3/6 
Duryea (A. 8. P.), Sir Knight of the Golden Pathway, roy 16mo (Putnam) 5/0 
Fea (A.), The Flight of the King, cr 8vo (Lane) 21/0 
Field (E.), Songs of Childhood, imp 870 _ ..........sssseerssssseeeseeseeresees (Newnes) 7/6 
Finlayson (J.), Life and Works of Dr. R. Watt, 8v0............ (Smith & Elder) 3/6 
Gould (8. By Guavas the Tinner, cr 8vo (Methuen) 6/0 
Groesbeck (T.), The Incas, roy 8vo (Patnam) 10/6 




















Harraden (B.), Hilda Strafford and The Remittance Man, cr 8vo0( (oe Wilec) 3/6 











How Money Makes Money, by Duncans, Cr 8V0..........ss0seeesseseeees . Wilson) 3/6 
Konealy (A.), Belinda’s Beaux, cr 8vo (Bliss) 6/0 
King (0.), Under Fire, cr 8vo rne) 3/6 
Lang Ys G.), The Young Clanroy, Cr 8V0 ........ssessee0 6/0 

magh (M.), The Book of Parliament, cr 8vo ..... 6/0 
Macdonald (J. C.), Chronologies and Calendars, cr 8vo 7/6 
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Macnab (F.), On Veldt and Farm in Bechuanaland, &c , cr 8vo ...... (Arnoid 
Maroet (W.), History of Respiration of Man, imp 8vo ............... (Churchill) 12/6 
Marryat (F.), A Passing Madness, cr 8vo. (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Molyneux (T.), A Lady’s Confession, cr 8vo ...(Digby & Long) 3/6 























Orred (Meta), G , cr 8vo. jeeeeeeeee(Luane) 4/6 
Peard (F. M.), The Oareer of Claudia, cr 8vo. net 6/0 
Richardson (B. W.), Vita Medica, 8v0 ...........s00ee ....(Longmans) 16/0 
Roofer (Roof), The Earth for a Dollar, cr 8vo «(Gay & Bird) 6/0 
ae (G.), The Flourishing of R , cr 8v0 (Blackwood) 5/0 
Seth (M. J.), History of the Armenians in India, cr 8v0 .............0+.. (Luzac) 7/6 
Snelgrove (E.), Object Lessons in Natural History, cr 8vo ..,......... (Jarrold) 3/6 
Sporting Society, edited by Fox Russell, 2 vols. Cr 8V0 ...ccc.cc.ceseeee (Bellairs) 12/0 


Stimson (F. J.), King Noanett, cr 8V0 ...........ccescceseeeeeecsceceens (Lane) 5/0 
Story (R. H.), The Apostolic Ministry in the Scottish Church (Blackwood) 7/6 
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LIBERTY and CO., Ltd.,; TURKEY CARPETS 


In Special Designs and Rich 
Soft Colourings :— 
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BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
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President of The British Optical Association, 
&c.; Author of “Our Eyes” (now in its 17th 
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free of charge, at 63 STRAND, Lonpon, W.O. 
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ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be AWARDED in JUNE. Candidates must be between twelve and 
fifteen on July Ist, 1897. One Scholarship reserved for Boys under thirteen. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins June 15th. 
For farther information apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Feisted. 


LTT 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HA 
He eeecpasremtOnY for EUBtHG SCHOOLS only, Teed, 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual aitention te seat? 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public bal 
—— London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON gT 
. x0n,. . 





yee BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

88 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs, SUTTON. 

| ewong po moore = the Pgs F cso Kindergarten and Tranaitin 
sses for Children under eight ; ing and G tics, 

MARCH lst. . — 








LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHE.- 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more 

open to competition in MAY next, value from £25 to £100 a year.—Particulars 

and — from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, 
Bristo 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Kngineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897. The Secretary of State wil! offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engiveers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





| eesti DORK IN G. 
Miss BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SOHOOL for BOYS. 
Terms from 60 to 100 guineas, 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six avd fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools, The Resident Masters are 
Sateen ae Honours of Oxford or OCambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
FRANKLIN, 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, HERRERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

SIX ENTRANOK SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £20 per annum) will be competed 

= Tad 12th, and following days.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 30th and 3lst, and APRIL 

lst, 1897, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of £70 per annum, Two of £50 

per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by March 13th, 1897. 





ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in valuefrom £80 to £15 a year (eiving 
immediate admission), will be COMPETED FOR in JUNE NEXT. One of these 
Scholarships (£80) is confined to Candidates not yet members of the School: the 
rest are open to members of the School and others without distinction ; three 
will be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. Age of Candidates from 11 to 17. 
—Full particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. F. J, LEADER, the 
College, Marlborough. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than FIVE 

RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 

EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 








N EDITOR of large administrative experience, a 

_ writer of character and reputation, possessing some CAPITAL, would 
JUIN an Established or a Promising LITERARY UNDERTAKING which 
offered occupation, with some freedom, and a reasonable return upon investment. 
—Apply, by letter, to“ EDITOR,” c/o C. Mitchell and Co., Agents for the Sale 
and Purchase of Newspaper Properties, 128 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 

ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Frencb, German, Italian, 

Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies. Annual Examinations in French and 

German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 

Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 

— - Worms will be in London March 15th to 3lst. Address: 100 Upper 
se i 








DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 Gecrge Square, Edinburgh, 





WHERE TO LIVE, 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W.—A FEW SETS of UN. 
FURNISHED ROOMS VACANT. Rents from £3 a month. General Dining 
Room.—Apply to the MANAGER, 
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Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent Refereuces, 











Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





Terms of Subscription, 
Haly- 


Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
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Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
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DR 
HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANOE SOHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTR 
School House, Sherborne. R, 











eter for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 

GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Educat 0 : 
Highe-t references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lowes, 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 








HREWSBURY SCHOOYX 


SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be COMPETED for 
= i 23rd and 24th next.—For particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD. 
A ° 


K PSOM COLLEGE.—THREE ENTRANCE 
4 SCHOLARSHIPS and TEN COLLEGE KXHIBITIONS will be 
AWARDED in JULY. The New Lower School will be opened next term, 
May 4th.—Apply, the BURSAR. 








bert ALDEBURGH SCHOOL vor amis, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre-s, Mies M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H, Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





Dope GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

OHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess, 
Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private ficld for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAM#S MACDONELL. 





b ign wt SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near OARLISLE.—Rev, J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olass. Trip. Camb.) 
late Senior Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 
Large modern house, tevnis-court, playing fields, &c. Careful attention to athletics.. 





ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS, Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphinstone, 

Lady is and by several of H.M. Judges,—Address, Mra, BOXILL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne, 





WITZERLAND.—Highly Recommended HO ME- 

SCHOOL for a limited number of GIRLS; exceptional advantages for 

Study of Languages and Arts; visiting Professors. Special attention to health. 
Beautiful situation.—Miss HEISS, Bienne, Berne, 





URHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE (or more) SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £70 to £20 will be AWARDED in JUNE, Examination begins June lst, 
and is held also in London. 
School fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities.—Full in- 
formation from SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
SOHOLARSHIPS, value from £60 downwards, will be AWAKDED by 
EXAMINATION beginning MARCH 30th, 1897. Boys examined at Oxford and 
Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 








LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for on 
Std 4th.—For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head- 
aster. 


EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
** VICTORIA” SCHOLARSHIPS, 
One of £20 and One of £10, for BOYS between 11 and 14 years, WILL be 
COMPETED FOR in JUNH.—Full information from the HEAD-MASTER,. 








Inp1a OFFICE, 
February 25th, 1897. 


PROFESSOR of NATURAL SCIENCE is RE- 

QUIRED for t:e THOMASON UNGINKERING OOLLEGE, RURKI, in 
the North-West Provinces of India. He should be a practical Electrica: Engi- 
neer and qualified to lecture in and teach Electricity, Magnetism, Heat, Sound, 
Light, and the Elements of Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy, He should 
understand Telegraph Engineering. 

The salary will be Rs. 500 a month in the first year, rising by Rs. 50 a year to 
Rs.700. If retained on termination of five years’ agreement, salary Rs. 750 a 
month, rising to Rs. 1,000, with benefit of Leave and Pension Rules from date 
of first appointment. : ‘ 

Applications should be addressed to the SECRETARY, Judic‘al and Public 
Department, India Office, London, not later than the end of March. 

A. GODLEY, 
Under-Secretary of State for India, 





‘Oy tS COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 8th, 
9th, and 10th, Ten Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenvle 
for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Ohief subjects, Classics and 
Mathematics. Oandidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BUKSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 


| rg apd COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th,—For 
intormation apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





EBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 
sat By ag Senate will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS in tho 


1 ‘S witgt Departments for the Year commencing July Ist, 1897 :— 
0 é 
inershi Salaries Present 
seen (Each.) Ezaminers, 
CE. £ 
Aste son See 180 f Prof. J. P. Postgate, M.A., Litt.D. 
qwo in Latin... sis oe Prof. A.S. Wilkins, Litt D., LL.D., M.A. 
120 f G. E. Marindin, Esq, M.A. 
Two in Greek eee ome Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D., D.C.L. 


qwo in the Baglich anand | 180 — Gollancz, Esq., M.A. 
Literature, an is ove 5 
‘o in the French Language aig | 130 er gl sreny 2 pot BA. oe 
iterature ... soe Ae eco 3 M.A., B. . 
quoin the German Language sa | 80 { haa aaa Esq , Ph.D., M.A. 
iterature ... ree see pee 3 
qulin the Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament,the Greek Textofthe|  ¢ Rev, C,H. H. Wright, D.D., Ph.D.,/M.A. 
New Testament, the Evi ences { Vasant. 
of the Christian Religion, and 
Scripture History ae sea ” 
7 rof, S. Alexander, M A. 
Two in Mental and Moral Science 120 Prof. William Knight, LL.D. 
3 eal 30 Prof. H. 8. Foxwell, M.A. 
Two in Political Economy a Wieats 
in Mathematics and Natural E. W. Hobson, Esq., Sc.D., M A., F.R.S. 
Twhilosophy... va } at { Vacant. ave 7 


{wo in Experimental Philosophy 210 f bene 
{wo in Chemistry... ... nl R. Dunstan, M.A, F.R.S. 


He i Dae and ae as eS wT en at 
‘Si aoe ne oe oes J. W. i, » A.M., M.D., C.M, 
Two hh Comparative Anatomy aint 120 { = a Senn Esq., M.a., F.R.S. 
iT ee ae ae aaa acant, 
ox” ry "aeclosy and ait 755 Prof. T. G. Bonney, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
Geography... ove eee eee ¢ Vacant, 
Laws. 
{wo in Jurisprudence, Roman 
> 


Law, Principles of Legislatio: W. A. Hunter, Esq, M.A., LL.D. 


and International Law... =} of s B, Moyle, Hsq., D.0.L. 
{wo in Equity and Real and Per- 50 f ohn Senna, Esq., LL.D., M.A. 
al Property ... ae aoa acant, 
troin Common Law and Law ees | 50f His Hon, Judge Bompas, M.A., &, 
Principles of Evidence os e Vacant. 
{wo in Constitutional History i 25 { Prof. F. C. Montague, M.A. 
England ... ws eee eee Vacant. 


MEDICINE. ‘ 
Ge Mein ..  . mofy-  sueie, Bq, MD. 
< Wiltiam Arderson, Esq., F.R.C.S, 
Twoin Surgery .1 se ave { Henry Morris, Ksq., M.A., M.B.,F.R.0.S, 
150{ Prof. D.J.Cunningham,M.D.,0.M.,F.R.S. 
"ete Eiite was 
: ; rof, E, A, Schafer, F.R.S. 
Bwoin Physiology .. .  -140f Broe' Wim. Stirling, M D., D.Sc., 0.M. 
fwo in Obstetric Medicine... 105{ 9,48 Herman, Hed MB. 
Two in Materia Medica and 100 f ney, Phillips, Esq., M.D. 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry W. Hale White, Ezq., M D. 


Twoin Anatomy ... ace 


Two in Forensic Medicine een a { —— Stevenson, Ksq., M.D. 

fwoin State Medicine ...  ... Serene Centon, Big, ME 

Two in Mental Physiology ....--25{ FT Ulve Shaw he hg o- 
Mosic. 


5 - C. H. Lloyd, Ezq., Mus, Doc. 
Two in Music vee owe 50 { Sir Walter Parratt, Mus.Doc. 

The Examiners above-named are re-cligible, and intend to offer themselves 
for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable,'on or before TUESDAY, March 30th. 
(It is particularly desired by the Senate that no application of any kind be made 
to its individual Members.) 

University of London, By order of the Senate, 

Burlington Gardens, W. F, VICTOR DICKINS, M.B., B.Sc., 
March 3rd, 1897. Registrar, 





HE COUNCIL of the ROYAL INSTITUTE of BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 
APPOINTMENT of SECRETARY. Applicants must be Gentlemen of culture 
and literary attainments, with a knowledge of Architecture, but not necessarily 
Architects, Proficiency in french essential and German desirable. Age not less 
than about*30, or more than 45. The Secretary will be required to devote his 
whole time to his official duties. Salary £40 per annum. Fall particulars can 
be obtained at the Offices of the Institute, No. 9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 
London, W. Any canvassing will disqualify.—Applications, addressed to *‘ The 
HON. SEORETARY, R.1.B.A.,” No. 9 Conduit Street, W., must be delivered not 
later than MAROH 20th. 





AKHAM SCHOOL.—HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP of 
£40, £30, £20, will be EXAMINED for on APRIL 8th.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Thirtcen Entrance & Foundation Scholarships (£55— 

#10) next July. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th place 
into Woolwich, direct, last Kxamination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





APYICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





T{YPE-WRITING WANTED by a LADY. 


Terms: 1s. per 1,000 words, 





Miss NICHOLSON, 





The SUBSCRIPTION LIST wi'l OPEN on THURSDAY, March 4th, 1897, and 
OLOSE on or before SATURDAY, March 6th, 1897, for Great Britain and 
Ireland, and on or before MONDAY, March 8th, 1897, for foreign applications. 
The present company will take over the Con- 
tinental business of Rudge - Whitworth, 
Limited. See managing director’s report, 
that the orders for the current season, at 
present in hand and estimated, show a pro- 
bable return of over 14 per cent. upon the 
share capital offered. 


RUDGE-WHITWORTH (FOREIGN) 


LIMITED. 
Registered under the Companies Acts 1862 to 1893. 


CAPITAL - - - £200,000, 
Divided into 200,000 shares of £1 each. 





Present issue 125,000 shares of £1 each, of which 35,000 will he allotted in part 
payment of purchase money, and the remainder are now offered for subscription. 
Payable 2s, 6d. on application, 7s, 6d. on allotment, 53. one month after allot- 
ment, and 5s, two months after allotment. 


DrgEcTors, 


A, Drucker, M.P., 39a Curzon Street, London, W., Chairman. 
J. H. Adams (Manager, Rudge-Whit e#rth, Limited), Managing Director. 
Abercrombie Oastle (Sussman Electric Miners’ Lamp Company, Limited), 37 
Walbrook, London, E.0, 
bag oe Furber (Furber, Price, and Furber), Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn, 
London, 
J. H. G. Davis (Director, West Yorkshire Land Investment and Guarantee 
Society, Limited), Bridlington Quay, Yorkshire. 
Henri Rudeaux, L’Agence Générale Frangaise des Cycles Whitworth, 24 Avenue 
de la Grand Armée, Paris, 

BANKERS, 
Lloyd's Bank, Limited, London and Birmingham. 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited (Royal Exchange Branch), Man- 
chester, their Branches or Agents. 


SouiciTors. 


For the Company: Walker and Rowe, 8 Bucklorsbury, London, E.C. 
For the Vendors to the Company: Grundy, Kershaw, Saxon, and Samson, 
Booth Street, Manchester. 
BROKERS. 

London—G. Lacy Hillier, 75 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Birmingham—J. H. Price, 22 Cannon Street. 
Manchester—J. 0. Brister, Examiner Baildings. 
Liverpool—Hook and Bradshaw, 4 York Buildings, Sweeting Street. 
Coventry—George Loveitt and Son, Exchange Buildings, 
Nottingham—Harold, Ellis, and Oo., Prudential Buildings, Queen Street. 
Oldham—Thomas Winstanley, 13 Clegg Street. 
Dublin—W. C, Murray, 51 Dame Street. 
Belfast—W. J. Adeley, 32 Rosemary Street. 

AUDITORS. 
Cooper Brothers and Co., 14 George Street, Mansion House, London, E.0. 
Duff and Whitham, Chartered Accountants, Halifax and Bradford. 


Secretary (pro tem.)—D. 0. Davies. 
Registered Offices—112 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed to acquire an exclusive licence which Rudge- 
Whitworth, Limited, have agreed to grant, subject to the rights of 
existing agents, to use the name Rudge-Whitworth in connection with cycles, 
on the Cuntinent of Europe, and the United States of America, and their 
Co'onies. 

The countries that will be embraced in the operations of the Company include 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Spain, Denmark, Austria, Hollaud, Belgium, 
and the Continent of Europe generally. 

The connection already established by the several agencies existing in various 
Continental countries, including that of L’Agence Générale Frangaise des Cycles 
Whitworth, and the benefit of the orders at present in hand is secured to the 
Company by agreement. 

A principle object of the present Company will be the formation of subsidiary 
companies to operate in the countries for which the above-mentioned righta 
have been secured, and for the sale to such companies of these rights and 
accompanying goodwill. These flotations are expected to result in very large 
profits to this Company, the benefit of which will accrue to the shareholders. 

The Rudge-Whitworth machines have been awarded 23 gold medals, and are in 
the foremost rank, as is proved by the magnificent records secur 

Amongst the royal and noble patrons of Rudge-Whitworth machines, may be men- 
tioned :—H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, H.R.H. Princess Beatrice, H.R.H. the 
Duke of York, H.R.H. Prince Alexander of Battenberg, Her Imperial Majesty the 
Empress of Austria, His Majesty the King of Spain, Her Majesty the Queen of 
Greece, H.R.H. the Grand Duke Peter of Russia, the Duc d’Oriéans, Lord 
Rosebery, and a number of notabilities in this country and on the Continent. 

For the present season orders for 6,000 cycles have already been booked by 
Radge- Whitworth, Limited, for France alone, and, with the favourable arrange- 
ments made for representation by agents and travellers, the total Continental 
orders can hardly fail to reach a figure that will show a very handsome return 


—vide the following report :— 
February 4th, 1897. 


Having recently visited some of the most important Oontinental centres on 
the business of the proposed Rudge-Whitworth (Foreign), Limited, I have 
formed a very clear estimate of the probable result of the coming season’s 
trading. 

From France orders for 6,000 machines have already been received, which, 
at the commencement of the season argues a much greater demand later on, 
Italy, Belgium, and Holland I estimate, together, will take, say 3,700 
machines, and Italy, in addition, 2,000 sets of component parts, the latter 
being a very important branch of our trade and one that offers an enormous 
field for extension. : 

A moderate estimate of the i diate requirements of other Continental 
countries may be set down at say 3,000 machines. 

In view of the foregoing, and basing my calculation upon the Continental 
selling prices and the price arranged with the parent Company, I estimate 
the present season’s gross profit at about £26,000. Allowing an ample 
margin for working and administration expenses, the net profit would pay 
a dividend of over 14 per cent. upon the £125,000 capital which it is proposed 
now to issue. (Signed) J. H. ADAMS. 

The actual net sales of Rudce-Whitworth, Limited, from August 31st, 1896, to 
December 18th, 1896, were 124 per cent. in excess of those for the previous 
corresponding period, a fact which shows the enormous strides the business ia 
making, and the appreciation in which the Company’s manufacture is held. 

Full prospectuses, with forms of application for shares, may be obtained at the 
offices of the Company, or from their bankers, brokers, or solicitors. 








13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


T.oadon, Februarv 25th. 1897 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office— HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








SUMMARY OF THE REPORT PRESENTED AT 


Che Forty-Cighth Annual fMlecting, 


HELD ON MARCH 4qrTn, 1897. 





ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year was 64,241, assuring the sum of £6,507,820, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £354,526. 

The Premiums received during the year were £2,543,262, being an increase of £239,249 over the year 1895, 

The Claims of the year amounted to £588,874. The number of Deaths was 4,598, and 365 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 455,795. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 

The Premiums received during the year were £4,578,793, being an increase of £226,168. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,706,481, The number of Deaths was 183,959, and 1,630 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five years’ standing who desired to 
discontinue their payments, was 59,534, the number in force being 499,296. The number of Free Policies which became 
Claims during the year was 9,283. 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 12,130,542: their average duration is almost 
exactly eight years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance-Sheet, are £27,059,111, being an increase of 
£3,143,221 over those of 185, A supplement showing in detail the various investments is published with this Report. 

In their last Report the Directors drew attention to the success which had attended the introduction of the special tables 
combining Life Assurance with a provision for old age. The popularity of these tables still continues, and it will interest 
the Shareholders to learn that Endowment Assurances and other forms of provision for old age are largely adopted by the 
public, the number of Policies securing benefits at age 60 and upwards being over 550,000, and securing capital sums 
exceeding £23,000,000. 








GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 
oF THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limitep, on DecemseEr 31s7T, 18096. 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£ a * £ 8. d. 
Shareholders’ Capital .........sseseseseeeeees 990,000 O O07} British Government Securities (£2,700,000 
Ordinary Branch Funds .............++esee0 13,068,344 8 10 IIS steieincniticdin ncpaniiiieiens 2,645,133 12 3 
Industrial Branch Fund .............00se000e 12,474,529 15 5|Indian and Colonial Government 
Reserve Fund .......ccccoccsccscsceseceecevecs 500,000 0 0 BecUritdes ...cveccccscccesoccceccsncesesons 2,408,591 5 9 
Claims under Life Policies admitted ...... 116,237 2 6] Railway and other Debentures and 
Debenture Stocks ........sseceseee wee 2,153,656 5 11 
Loans on County Council, Municipal, and 
other Rates ..... siceceasiens Sanlak ankocaives 5,950,065 15 0 
Freehold Ground Rents, and Scotch Feu- 
EEE ccetrcinodsttieievaianusisetesese 2,498,965 13 9 
Freehold and Leasehold Property ......... 1,646,880 6 1 
ARE censscccemeinectxemeeeseemnenense 2,576,307 7 3 
Railway, Gas, Water, and other Stocks and 
DRNIOE .cncceusscncnsmnthtccvessneisienencine 4,256,977 19 7 
Metropolitan Consolidated Stock, and 
City of London Bonds.............s000 367,520 13 6 
Bank of England Stock .........scescsecesee 200,559 18 6 
Foreign Government Securities ............ 366,204 14 8 
TOO - ~ccunrevesssnunenmanesersnssens 374,413 2 7 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ......... 473,803 1 7 
Rent Charges ...... cviaiunieetiiaiint paeeenron 138,762 16 1 
Outstanding Premiums .........seccceceeeee 428,993 18 3 
Cash in hands of Superintendents, and 
Agents’ Balances.....-...-.+00 manent , 51,007 3 8 
Outstanding Interest and Rents ........0++ 216,784 14 3 
Cash—On Deposit, on Current Accounts, 
tlh te Eel .kciiimticcicminen Siw st 
27,059,111 6 9 £27,059,111 6 9 











THOS. C. DEWEY, EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 


WILLIAM HUGHES, } Managers. 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


HENRY HARBEN, 


Up; 
J. W. SIMMONDS, § Dizectors. 





We have examined the Cash Transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments for the 
year ended December 31st, 1896, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and 
Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above Account, and we certify that they were 10 


possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1896, 
February 17th, 1897. DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, and CO. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 
MISS KINGSLEY’S TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS IN WEST AFRICA. By Miss 


Mary H. KrnesLer. With 16 Full-page and numerous Text Illustrations, 
8yo, 21s. net. 
quanDIAN.—" It contains an immense deal that is interesting and instruc- 
“ Her writing and her judgments show unmistakably a highly trained 
tteiligenoe and great vatural powers of observation.” 
——————— 
Volume II. now ready for delivery to Subscribers. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 


Professor W. M. SLoaye, Ph.D., L.H.D. 
Illustrated with 80 Reproductions of the Masterpieces of Painting, in their 
Original Colours, and 220 Fail-p«ge Engravings in Tint and Black-and-White. 
In Twenty Parts at 4s. net. each; or in 4 vols., at 24s, net each. (Supplied 
only in sets.) A'so ready, Vol. I. and Parts I.-VI. ' : 
** Subscriptions (seut through a bookseller) will be received at any time and 
the yolumes or parts delivered at such intervals as may be convenient to the 


subscriber. 











NOW READY, VOLS. I. AND II, OF THE 


PROSE WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. Hdit-d by Professor Kniaut. With Portraits and Vivnettes 
etched by H. MaNEssE. Globe 8vo, 5s, each. [Eversley Series, 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Promises to be a final edition of one of the greatest 
and certainly of one of the most voluminous of modern poets.” 





8vo, 10s, net. 


EPIC AND ROMANCE: Essays on Medizeval 
Literature. By W. P. Ker. Fellow of All Souls’ Oollege, Oxford; Professor 
of English Literature in University Oollege, London. 


TIMES.—“ The book is the work of a scholar and a man of very wide 
ecading.” 





With Portrait, 8vo, 12s. net. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES BY SIR J. 


RUSSELL REYNOLDS, Bart., F.R.S., M.D.Lond., LL.D.Edin., LL.D, 
Aberd., President of the Royal College of Physicians of London, &c. 
TIMES.—“ All alike are marked by the genial and kindly character of the 
writer, by his penetrating phi osophby, by his abounding and diversified knowledge, 
and by his wide experience of men and of affairs; while all alike are expressed in 
the phraseology of a master uf language.” 





BY EDWIN A. ABBOTT. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SPIRIT ON THE WATERS: the 


Evolution of the Divine from the Human, By Epwin A, Apzort, Author of 
“ Philochristus,” &c. 
CHRISTI4N WORLD.—“ Dr. Abbott is emphatically a man to be listened to.” 





Now ready, Part XVII., super-royal 8vo, 1s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. By 


Professor FrtepricH RatzEL. Translated from the Second German Edition 
by A. J. Butter, M.A. With Preface by E. B. Trtor, D.O.L. With 
_—— Ooioured Plates, Maps, and Illustrations, Also ready, Vol. I., 
net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“* The publishers are rendering a most signal service to the 
cause of education in its best sense, by their publication of Friedrich Ratzel’s 
Volkerkunde, or History ef Mankind.” 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 








A OOMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 


With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
Tacy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. G6d., 16s. Gd., and 258. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen, 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD:& SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


LIFE OF 
VICE-ADMIRAL 
SIR GEORGE TRYON, 


K.C.B. 
By Rear-Admiral C. C. PENROSE FITZGERALD. 


With Portraits and numerous Illustrations, several from Sir 
George Tryon’s own Sketches. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


TIMES.—“ He has drawn the portrait of a remarkable seaman 
with a seaman’s frankness and directness of delineation.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ The story of Tryon’s life and services is 
admirably told.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A fascinating and absorbing narra- 
tive, skilfully recounted.” 

STANDARD.—* Admiral Fitzgerald has produced a book which 
all can read with pleasure as well as profit.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Should be read not by sailors only, 
but by every man who, with Tryon, regards the Navy as the 
Right Arm of England.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— A well-written and valuable con- 
tribution to modern naval history.” 


NEW BOOK BY BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


HILDA STRAFFORD 
and THE REMITTANCE MAN. 


Two Californian Stories. By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” “In Varying 


Moods,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 


THE FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE 
AND THE RISE OF ALLEGORY. 


(Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries.) By Gsoree Sarntssury, M.A., 
Professor of Kheturic and Euglish Literature in Edinburgh University. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. Immediately. 


DOROTHEA. GERARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
READY MAROH 91x, 


A SPOTLESS REPUTATION. 


By DornotHra GERaRD (Madame Longard de Longgarde), Author of “Lady 
Baby,” ‘‘ The Wrong Man,” &. Crown 8vo, 63, 











PROF. STORY’S NEW WORK. 


THE APOSTOLIC MINISTRY 
IN THE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 


(The Baird Lecture for 1897.) By Ropert Hersert Storr, D.D. 
(4ain.), F.8.A. (<cot.), Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Glasgow; Principal Olerk of the General Assembly ; and Chaplain to the 


Queen. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 









PROF. CAMPBELL FRASER’S GIFFORD LECTURES. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM : 


Being the Gifford Leetures delivered before the University ot 
Edinburgh in 1895-96. SKCOND si RIHS. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 
Fraser, Hon. D.O.L, (Oxford), LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A contribution of great value and importance to the philosophic study of 
the foundations of theistic belief.’”’—Times, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 97. MARCH, 1897. 22. 6d. 


Contents. —Gorpon’s Starr-OrviceR aT KuartémM.— Some PLANTATION 
Memories. By A. G. Bradley.—Woman In Powttic8s —KArigisTAN AND THB 
Karirs. By Major W. Broadfoot.—DarigL: a Romance oF Surrey. By R. D. 
Blackmore.—SaLaDIN AND Kin@ RICHARD: THE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE 
TweELFTH CENTURY. By Lieut.-Col. C. R, Conder.—Tae Goat: nis Usercn 
QuaLities, aND How HE OameE BY THEM. By Dr. Louis Robinson.—Recent 
NavaL BivuGRAPHY AND ORITICISM.—TRAVELLING Joz. By Zack.—DtsRrag_t 
VinpicaTED. By Frederick Greenwood.—THE PoLiTicaL PROSPECT, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 





98 CHEaPsipg, E.0., 954 REGENT STREET, W., 21 KenstnaTon Hicu Street, W,, 
LONDON. 3 Excuance StREFT, MANCL ESTER. 





EDINBURGH and LONDON. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS.! MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
NOTICE.—The Important New Work éy\OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 


Dr. 
F.R.G.S., 
entitled 


the 


sellers’, 21s. net. 


DONALDSON SMITH, 
well-known Explorer, 
“THROUGH UNKNOWN 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES,” w2// be ready 
next Tuesday at all Libraries and Book- 


NOTICE. — “SOLDIERING 


SURVEYING IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA, 1891—1894,” 4y Major 
MACDONALD, R.E., fully Llus- 
trated with Maps and Plans, will be 
ready next Thursday at all Libraries and 


Booksellers, 16s. 


FISH TAILS—AND SOME TRUE ONES. 


With Etched Frontispiece by the Author, and 12 
{March 11th, 


By Brapnock Hatt. 


Full-page Illustrations by T. Hope McLaeblan. Or. 8vo, 6s, 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “DIANA TEMPEST.” 
By Mary CHOoLMONDELEY, 


Author of “The Danver’s Jewels,” “ Diana Tempest,” &c. 
3s. 6d 


A DEVOTEE. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


ON VELDT AND FARM in Cape Colony, 


By Frances McNas. 


Bechuanaland, Natal, and the Transvaal. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE BEGGARS OF PARIS (PARIS QUI 


MENDIE). Translated from the French of M. Louis Pavtian by Lady 


HERSCHELL, Paper boards, ls, 


TIMES.—* Lady Herschell’s excellent translation should be read by all who 
are interested in the vexed question of charity giving, and even to those who 


read but for amusement it will prove vastly eatertaiving.”” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


NEW YORK: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 
[Tuesday neat, 


AND 


Crown 





| amnion ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


FOUNDED 


—_—— 


INVESTED FUNDS ... ws ow 


1848, 


£25,000,000 


ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for) w.3—two or ‘Three Friends ws, 

7 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTIOy 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, . 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Term; 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, > 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOO 
now offered at KS 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY. 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW Oxropp 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDOoy, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 














H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: Uwnicops. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDoy, 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 


The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject, Please 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EKDWARD BAKER’S GRkaT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. 


EASTER IN SEVILLE. 


Cruise to Naples, Sicily, Tunis, Algiers, Gibraltar for Seville, Malaga for 
Granada, Tangier and Tilbury on S.Y. ‘ Midnight Sun,’ leaving April 6th, 
Lecturer, Sir Lampert Puarrarr. Month’s Oruise from Marseilles, 
25 guineas; from London, 30 guineas. February 18th, Cruise to Palestixe 
nearly full.—Details from Mr. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, 5 Endsleigh 
Garders, London, N.W. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Epitor, but 





to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infanta, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


'MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Bld 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for using 

withor without water. Thequality 13s, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and 


old in bottle, at 22s., 263., 30s., 36s., 42s, per dozen. 


16, & 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





Prof. A. Loisette’s 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 


The last, most Complete, and Perfect Edition. 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
_ MIND-WANDERING CURED. 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations, 
Handsomely bound, with Portrait and Autograph. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospectus, 
with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional, 
and Business Men all over the world, FRER. Ad- 
dress, A, LOISETTEH, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or 200 Regent Street, London. Not sold elsewhere. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN’S 
ACCIDENTS 
“ INSURED echt BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
ESTABLISHED 1849, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA, 


. FP e”’s 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR 


below the present wholesale price in Borde«ux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves, 

Prices include Bottles. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL : Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





NOTICE.—In future the InvEx to the “‘ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on ¢ 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Booksell Ni gent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d. 
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—— 


AN IMPORTANT NEW VOLUME. 
Ready in a few days, price Ss. Gd. 


ESSAYS 


IN 


LIBERALISM. 


CONTENTS. 


HE LIBERAL TRADITION. 
By HILAIRE BELLOGC, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


LIBERALISM AND WEALTH. 
By FRANCIS W. HIRST, late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 


LIBERALS AND LABOUR. 
By J. ALLSEBROOK SIMON, late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 


LIBERALISM IN OUTWARD RELATIONS. 
By J. S). PHILLIMORE, Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


\, LIBERAL VIEW OF EDUCATION. 
"By. LAWRENCE HAMMOND, late Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


THE HISTORIC BASIS OF LIBERALISM. 
By P. J. MACDONELL, late Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


This book is the result of the Liberal revival recently so marked in the younger 
generation of Oxford men. The authors were originally brought together at the Union 
bya common belief in the adequacy of old principles to meet present-day difficulties. 
The essays put forward, from various points of view—historic, economic, moral, educa- 
tional, Imperial—a plea for the deductive method in politics, and urge a steady applica- 
tion of well-tried ideas to problems which mere hand-to-mouth opportunism cannot 
hope to solve. Mr. Gladstone has written to the authors of the volume a remarkable 
declaration criticising collectivist proposals which will be found in the preface. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FOR 1897. 


Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 
UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
The Archbishops of Canterbury, York, Armagh, and 
Dublin, the Primus of Scotland, 
The Bishops of English, Irish, Scottish, and 
American Churches, 
The Lower House of the Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury, and by 
The Convocation of York. 


The Fifteenth Issue of this important work 
presents an authorised and comprehensive record 
of the condition and work of the Church of England, 
and of all Churches in communion with her through- 
out the World, 

This Volame has a special interest and value, as it 

fives & complete statistical review of the present 
position and work of the Ohurch in England and 
Wales, compiled from the returns furnished by the 
Parochial Clergy under the new system recently 
= eee by the Convocations of Oanterbury and 
ork, 


SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
London: Northumberland Avenue, W.O.; 
43 Queen Victoria Street, E.O, 
Brighton: 129 North Street. 








MARCH Ist. _—Price 1s. 6d. 


THE FOREIGN CHURCH 
CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


1, Tae Cretan ReFuGEEs aT ATHENS. 
2, Bisor Basit Jones. 
ROUNDELL PaLmer, Ear. OF SELBORNE. 

4, Itaty: NEGRONI, Mrraciia, Ricct, 

5, Tak Crvsapr oF THE RosaRy. 

8. CaiLDHOop IN THE First FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
7, SWEDISH CHURCHMEN IN AMERICA. 

. = RELIGIous ConFLICT IN MACEDONIA, 

0 t & EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF THE EUCHARIST, 
i. ei OLD CaTHoLic CuuRcH IN GERMANY. 

+» LEO XIII. as a LETTER WRITER, 
i Ox Contenpina. 

8, Av Bishop Coxr’s GRAVE. By the Bishop of 


1 bany, 
4. Notices: Hare, Barras, WOLSELEY, &, 
GinzrRr and Rivinetoy, Olerkenwell, London, 





1897. 


UNDER the SANCTION of the COMMITTEE of 
the STOCK EXCHANGE, 


NOW READY.—Over 2,400 pp., price Fifty Shillings. 


URDETT’S OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE for 1897, 
CONCERNING ALL CLASSES of BRITISH, 
COLONIAL, AMERICAN, 
and FOREIGN SECURITIES. 

Special Chapters on Tue National DEBT UNDER 
Queen Victoria; Sixty YEARS’ GROWTH IN 
QuOTED SECURITIES; KAILWAYS ; COLONIAL AND 
InpIAN FINANCE; MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 
Finance, and National Dents OF THE WORLD, 


By HENRY C. BURDETT. 





“This well-known and invaluable work...... is now 
quite indispensable to all Banking and Financial 
Institutions, Stockbrokers, and others.” —Times. 

“‘The most remarkable work of reference that is 
published...... If investors would consult this volume 
before risking their money they would be less likely 
to embark on unprofitable adventures.” — Atheneum, 

*‘ The standard work of reference.”— Economist, 

“Its information is, broadly speaking, never wrong 
.oeeeach succeeding issue is better than the last.” 

—Spectator, 


London: 
SPOTTISWOODE and O0O., 54 Gracechurch St., E C0, 





United Service Magazine. 
Contents FOR MARCH. Price Two Shillings. 


War and Civilisation. THe COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 
The Education of Naval Officers, Hupipras, 


The Retreat from Moscow, and the Passage of the 

Beresina. Colonel Turner, R.A., C.B. 
Fraudulent Enlistment. Colonel DoonER, 
The Future of the Army Medical Staff: a Reply to 

a Rejoinder, 

Brig.-Surg. Lieut.-Ool., Wu. Hitt-Cuimo, M.D, 

In the Lines: on the Range. Captain D. BEameEs, 
Portable Artillery. Major H. C. C. D. Stmpson, R.A. 
Artillery Re-organisation. ANOTHER OFFICER, 
Artillery Re-organisation. An ARTILLERY MAJor, 
Our Method of Infantry Training. CENTRIFUGAL, 
The Navy in the Crimea. EMERITUS, 
Krieg und Sieg, 1870-71. 
Correspondence, 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


FOURTEENTH EDITION 
READY THIS DAY. 


In 2 vole, demy 8vo, 36s, 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN 
INDIA: 


From Subaltern to Commander-in- 
Chief. 


By FIELD-MAKSHAL 


LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, 


V.C. 


Besides Maps and Plans, the Volumes contain 
Portraits on Steel and Copper of Sir Jamzs Outram, 
General Nicnotsoyn, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir 
AsRAHAM RoseErts, Sir OoLrn CampsBelt, Sir 
WiLiiam MansFietp, Lorp Napier or Maapata, 
Sir DonaLp Srewart, Sir Samugt Browne, the 
Amir OF AFGHANISTAN, Sir AnTHUR Harpinag, and 
Field-Marshal Lorp RoBERTs. 


“A vivid and simple narrative of things actually 
seen by a fighting man, who, during forty-one years 
of Indian service, saw more hard fighting than 
almost any other Englishman of our time. It also 
records the experience of a military administrator 
who has conducted historical campaigns and been 
the presiding genius in the reorganisation of a great. 
army. But tothe general reader perhaps its chief 
charm wili be glimpses which it gives, with a certain 
Cervantes-like naiveté, of the personality of the 
author. A hundred unconscious touches, in the 
camp, on the battlefield, and at the Council table, 
reveal to us the veritable hero of the British private, 
and the fearless leader of men whom every native 
soldier would follow to the death.””"—Times, 


“It would be difficult to overstate the service 
which the author renders to the British nation by 
reminding it of the true temper and trustworthiness 
of one of its greatest weapons of security, the army. 
sseeeeL hestory of Lord Roberts's life should be studied 
by every young soldier...... The peculiar charm of the 
book is the modest and generous spirit which, likea 
golden thread, runs through it.”—Athenzum, 





A NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 


THE CAREER OF CLAUDIA. 
By F. M. PEARD, 
Author of “ Near Neighbours,” &, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents ror MARCH. 


CnarTERED Company IN Soutw Arrica. By the 
Rev. John Mackenzie. 

Tue House or GomMONS AND ITS LEADER. By 
Herbert Paul. 

Some Recent EwGiisH THEOLOGIANS: LIGHTFOOT, 
Westcott, Hort, JowrTt, Hatcu. By A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D. 

Our Warsuips. By William Allan, M.P. 

Tue PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK IN ENGLAND. By 
J. Geanadius, . 

Tue Famine 1n My Ganpen. By Phil Robinson. 

An Irish OnaNneL Tunnel. With Map. By J. 
Ferguson Walker. 

Lire In A FrENcH Commune. By Robert Donald. 

Ten YEARS OF MiLuionaires. By H.S. Maclauchlan. 

Free Cuurcn Unity: THe New Movement. By 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 


London: IspisteR and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 6s. 


LECTURES ON REGENERATION. 


The First Series of the Angus Lectures. 
By Rev. Dr. ANGUS. 


London; ALEXANDER and SHEPHEARD, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST.|ELLIOT STOCK’s NEW PUBLICATION 


2 vols. 8vo, 24s.* 


MEMOIRS OF BARON LEJEUNE, 
Aide-de-Camp to Marshals Berthier, Davout, & Oudinot. 
Translated and Edited from the Original French by 
Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). 

With an Introduction by Major-General MAURIOR, O.B. 


*,* These Memoirs relate the experiences of Lejeune, one of the few officers 
who survived to tell the tale of their experiences during the First Empire. They 
were or'ginal'y printed during the Jifetime of their author for private circulation, 
but of the twenty copies issued all were lost or destroyed except the one from 
which the French edition has just been printed. 


THIRD EDITION, with 6 Portraits, Svo, 183, 


PICKLE THE SPY; 
or, The Ineognito of Prince Charles, 
By ANDREW LANG. 


TIMES.—"' In this brilliant study of the betrayal and extinction of Jacobiti 
a Andrew Lang has triumphantly solved a mystery which once baffled all 

arope.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ Mr. Lang bas unmasked a dead traitor, who has lain unsus- 
pected in his Highland ve for close upon seven score years. It was right it 
should be done, and be done it well.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—"*‘ Pickle the Spy’ will be one of the books by 
which the general reader may remember the year 1897.”" 





; 8v0, 16s. 
VITA MEDICA: Chapters of Medical Life and Work. 


By Sir Bensamix Warp Ricwarpson, M.D., LL.D., F.B.S. 
NEW BOOK BY PROF, MAX MULLER. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF MYTHOLOGY. 
>: ee Tae Max Miitter, K.M., Member of the French 


CABINET EDITION OF BISHOP OREIGHTON'S “PAPACY.” 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY FROM THE SCHISM 
TO THE SaCK OF ROME (1378-1527). By M. Crx1auTon, D.D. Oxon. and 
Camb., Lord Bishop of Lendon, New and Cheaper Edition. In 6 Monthly 
Volumes. Vol. I., crown 8vo, 63, [Now ready. 


PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR 
LORD. By B. W. Marve, of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley St. John, Oxford, Author of “Some Principles and Practices of the 
Spiritual Life,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LETTERS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Max 
; aay pg With 12 Views of Constantinople and the Neighbourhood. Crown 


THE CHURCH OF THE SIXTH CENTURY. Six 
Chapters in Ecclesiastical History. By W1tt1am Hoipen Horton, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s Oollege, Oxford. Weth 11 Illustrations of 
Churches, &c., in Constantinople. Crown 8vo, 63, 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER AND DIGEST 
FOR 1897: being a Classified Register of Charities in or available for the 
Metropolis, together with a Digest of Information respecting the Legal, 
Voluntary, and other Means for the Prevention and Relief of Distress and 
the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, and an Elaborate Index. 
With an Introduction by O. S. Locn, Seoretary to the Oouncil of the 

Charity Organication Society, London. 8vo, 4s, [In a few days, 


ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER PERIPATETICS: 
being a Translation from Zeller’s “‘ Philosophy of the Greeks.” By B. F.C. 
Ooste..or, M.A., and J. H. MurrgeEap, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2s, 

TIMES.—“ All serious students of Greek philosophy will welcome this transla. 
tion of a work which belongs to the first rank of Aristotelian literature.” 


THE STAPELTONS OF YORKSHIRE: being the His- 
tory of an English Family from Karly Times. By H. E. Oxrtwynp- 
Stapriton, Author of “ The Chetwynds of Ingestre.” With Illustrations by 
the Author. 8vo, 14s. [In a few days. 

NEW ROMANOBE BY MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 


THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END: a Tale. By 


Witiuam Morris, Author of “The Barthly Paradise.” 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


FOR THE WHITE ROSE OF ARNO: a Story of the 
goon ge Se By Owen Roscomrt, Author of *‘ Battlement and 


THE STORY OF THE HOUSE 0) 


Ferengi go bd ogy Biawwoonne. 

is story of the times is pat together in a series skete! 
various sources, Mi... ns gt ip eg boy p pao 9 to ke it more hari 
giving an accurate account of t! amily of each of the princi 

troduced, instead of merely a string of names, Principal characters ig, 


wn 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


ENGLAND'S ATTAINMENT OF Coy. 


MERCIAL SUPREMACY. By H. Tippssr, Associa L 
Penrod d to trace the hist f me h — 7 
hose who desire e history of British comm 
hundred years may do it in Mr. Tipper’s book. Mr, Tippee Soe las try 
well, His selection is good, his arrang t lent, his compression jndi Work 
He has supplied an undoubted want in our current literature, and has cious, 
for the average busy man a field hitherto closed to him by its size and difled 
n crown 8vo, cloth, 


of access.” —Financiai News. 
I price 5s. 
NEW THOUGHTS ON CURRENT pp. 
JECTS: Scientific, Social, Philosophical. By the Rev, J. A, Dewr, 
seus tadanane pop aol ts see ‘habits y "een things which Pro. 
admit that they cannot explain.’’—Scotsman. ought are content tp 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE FOUR FIRST THINGS, and othe 


Kesays. By J. E. A. Brown, Author of “ Thoughts t ® 

“From Advent to Ail Sainte" The Heart of a Ginter eee he Year, 

“Tho things in question are life, character, childhood, and love, Upon which 
Me 


the writer discourses with unimpeachable morality,”—Scotsma 








NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


TALES OF BLACK COUNTRY LIFE. 3; 


Davip Hosss. é 
“* What has been called the ‘literature of locality ’ receives a pleasing addition 
in ‘Tales of Black Country Life,’ by David Hobbs. These tales may be com. 
mended as an interesting presentation of the working class among our Scottish 
ironfields.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


In small fceap 8vo, parchment cover, price 


SPICK AND SPAN. A Story for Childre, 


By Aunt CHEERY. 





In paper cover, price 6d, 


WOMAN. By Marton Granam. 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE, 


THE HUIA’S HOMELAND, and othe 
Verses. By Rosiyry. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 











SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, A ection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


* An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”"—Standard, 
“A very interesting series,””—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speater. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





| 0, 6a. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ We follow the fortunes of Mr. Owen Rh yl’s 
personages with breathless interest from the first page to the lact......‘The White 
Rose of Arno’ ought to take a high place in the long list of popular romances 
dealiug with the Stuart cause.” 


THE PRINCESS DESIREE: a Romance. By Ciemen- 


Tina Brack. With 8 Illustrations by John Williamson. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ An uncommon!y amusing and skilful adventure.” 
LITERARY WURLD.—“The reader is carried along without pause to the 

—" page, It is a stirring and well-written story of the quasi-historical 
sort,” 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 173. MARCH, 1897, Bvo, 6d. 
Tae CuEvalirr D’Avriac, Ohaps.6-8. By 8. Levett Yeats, Author of 
**The Honour of Savelli.” 
Anyxr Murray, By Lady Verney. 
A Nrisereents Orntury Onart-Gitp. By L, M. Roberts. 
Private SCHOOLS: ANCIENT AND MopERN. By Eric Parker. 
Ben PiumsBr's Cornet, By Mary L. Pendered. 
Mirx Danerrs anp Remepigs. By Mrs. Percy Frankland. 
At THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Moorgats 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgs' 
Street, London, E.C, 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 Bo xG 
STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the = a 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Boon oe Rn 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 8 ICALS.- 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIOD D 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 
Ee. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, pe pons oe 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of ph RET aRY, 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEC sings 08 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscrip' Bankers, 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 
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OLIVE SCHREINER’S NEW NOVEL. 
TROOPER PETER HALKET 


OF MASHONALAND. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


UM, February 27th, 1897. 

The ATHENAUM *has achieved a remarkable literary success. ‘Trooper 
wr alket * does not compete with ‘ The Story of an African Farm,’ either 
Fee erativ e or as a study of characters, but it is, in our opinion, superior 
as ™mausbip......1t is @ well-sustained and eloquent parable, and several 
in minor parables contained in it are told with rare grace of style and 
of t ae expression...... It is a book as conspicuous for its dramatic force and 

raistio construction as for the impressive moral it is intended to convey.” 


AKER, February 27th, 1897. 

The SPEA can be no question as to the remarkable literary merits of 
‘Trooper Peter Halket.’ Not even in‘ A South African Farm’ is the ex- 
site skill and delicacy of Olive Sehreiner’s art displaved more con- 
je nously than in these pages. There are some passages in the book which one 
reas with a sudden thrill of wonder and surprise, such as thrills the mind 
pr first sight of some scene of natural beauty the existence of which had been 
pet se of......We have not referred to the most remarkable feature of 
this very remarkable book—the introduction into it of our Lord. With such 
onderful skill and delicacy does Oliva Schreiner perform her task, that 
before it is finished she reconciles her readers to her audacity, and leaves 

them completely under the spell of her enchantment.” 


EMY, February 27th, 1897. 
The ACADE k, ia its directness, its actuality, its intention of personal in- 
yective, is strikingly different from anything else Olive Schreiner has done. 
Jt is an extraordinarily powerful bit of writing......The conclusion is 
vigorously and pointedly told......The book breathes a spirit of humanity, 
of sincerity, of unfaltering righteousness, which is rare enough in contem- 
porary literature.” 


the PALL MALL GAZETTE, February 20th, 1897. 
“There is no need to say that it is well and impressively written ; that 
the story of Peter’s lite is sketched for us by himself only as a true artist 
could do it. The book is full of passionate eloquence and entreaty.” 


The DAILY NEWS, February 17th, 1897. 

“The story is one that is certain to be widely read, and it is well that it 
should be s0, especially at this moment; it grips the heart and haunts the 
imagination. To have written such a book is to render a supreme service, 
for it is a8 well to know what the rough work means of subjugating inferior 
races,” 


The DAILY CHRONICLE, February 19th, 1897. 

“ We advise our readers to purchase and read Olive Schreiner’s new book, 
‘Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland.’ Miss Schreiner is one of the few 
magicians of modern English literature, and she has used the great moral, 
ag well as the great literary, force of her style to great effect.” 


The INDEPENDENT AND NONCONFORMIST, Feb. 18th, 1897. 
“Is in many respects an extraordinary work...... Kvery page, nay almost 
every line, rings with bitter irony, savage invective, barbed satire, and 
thundering denunciations against the lust for gold which has brutulised 
South African pioneers. Miss Sclreciner’s vivid imagination and extra- 
ordinarily trenchant style are here wedded for the single purpose of exposing 
the unscrupulous tactics of men who, under the guise of extending our 
Empire, have waded through blood and outrage to positions of personal 
affluence and polical power.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. MARCH, 1897. Price 2s, 6d, 


1, EpisopEs OF THE MONTH. 

2, Some Home TrutuHs ABouT Ruwopesia. By W. E. Fairbridge (Editor of 
the Rhodesian Herald). 

3, Tak Derence oF Lonpon. By Spenser Wilkinson. 

4. Gipson’ By Leslie Stephen. 

5, REMINISCENCES OF THE OxFoRD UNION, By B. R. Wise. 

6, Mr. CLEVELAND. By Edward P. Olark, 

7, Taz Inish OLaim aND SomE Repuies, By F. B. Holland (Secretary of the 
Financial Kelations Comwission), 

8 Hinpen Dancers or Cyciina: a Repty. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 

9, Jonny Butt any Sitver, By F. J. Faraday, 

10, “Tue OrmeR Grace.” By Jane H. Findlater (Author of ‘The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie.’’) 

ll, AMERICAN AFFAiRS, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


THE FOR U M. 


1s, 6d. MARCH, 1897. 1s. 6d. 


TaXaTION: ITS AMOUNT, JUSTIFICATION, AND Meruops. Hon. Perry Belmont. 
Taz ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION TREATY. Hon. Frederic R. Ooudert. 

Somz OOMMENT ON THE TREATY. Theodore S. Woolsey. 

Recent TRIUMPHS IN MEDICINE AND SuRGERY. Dr. Geo. F. Shrady. 

Taz ToRrry Bankrupt BILL. Hon, Jay L. Torrey. 

AMERICAN EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE: IkaRIA, ANTHEDON, THISBE. J, Gennadius, 
Mk CLEVELAND AND THE SENATE. James Schouler. 

Kansas ; ITs PRESENT AND FuTuRE, William Allen White. 

Xsw Lerrens oy Kpwarpd Giszon. Frederic Harrison. 

Wuat arz NorMaL Times? Kk, V. Smalley. 

Is Extany’s INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY A MyTH? §8.N. D. North. 

Mopzgy Greece. The late Prof. John Stuart Blackie, 

















G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
*SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








MR. MURRAY'S NEWEST BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE DAWN OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


A History of Travel and Geographical Science from the 
Conversion of the Roman Empire to 900A.D., with an 
Account of the Achievements and Writings of the Early 
Christian, Arab, and Chinese Students and Explorers. 


By C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
With Reproductions of the principal Maps of the time. 
“* Mr. Beazley has devoted to his difficult task an i t of diligent 


and painstaking research......and his literary skill in coudensing such a mass of 
material has enabled him to make a very interesting volume.”—Times. , 





With Map, crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE ; 


or, The Protection of British Ships, Ports, and Commerce. 
A Selection from the Letters and Speeches of 
Henry Howard Molyneux, FOURTH EARL OF CARNARVON. 
Edited by Lieut.-Col. Sir GEO. SYDENHAM CLARKE, R.E., K.0.M.G., F.R.S. 
_ “To Lord Carnarvon the nation owes a deep debt of gratitude for his efforts 
in the cause of Imperial defence. When we read the few speeches and letters 
here collected we cannot but feel respect for the energy and pertinacity 
which led him to press the fortification of our coaling-stations in the face of a 
thousand rebuffs and delays; sorrow that he has not been permitted to see the 
almost complete realisation of the aim which he set himself to accomplish.” 
—Pall Mali Gacette, 





2 vols. crown 8vo, 183. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY, 1851-72. 


Kept by the Rt. Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, 
G.C.S.1., sometime Under-Secretary of state for the Colonies ; 
Governor of Madras, 1881-86, 

“This is a charming book, full of good things. It consists of the lighter 
reminiscences of a singularly accomplished man of the world, who in the course 
ot a varied and active iife has come in contact with a vast number of distinguished 
people in many countries.”"—St. Jaines’s Gazette, 





With Maps, 8vo, 14s, 


THE NAVY AND THE NATION. 


By JAMES R. THURSFIELD, M.A., and 


Lieut.-Col. Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, R.E,, 
K.C.M.G., F.RB.S. 

“ We have called this volume a text-book, it is therefore, perhaps, needful to 
add that there is not a dry or a dull page in it. Whether it is Mr. Thursfield 
dealing with the statistics of our seaborne commerce, or Sir George Clarke 
explaining the relation of submarine mines to war, the subject is so dealt with 
that not only is it made intelligible to any average Englishman, but attention is 
riveted by the charm of literary style.’’—Times. 








With Maps and Plans, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


HERODOTUS. The Text of Canon Rawlin- 


son’s Translation, with the Notes Abridged for the Use of Students. By A. J. 
Grant, M.A., of King’s Oollege, Cambridge, Professor of History, Yorkshire 
College, Leeds; Author of ** Greece in the Age of Pericles,” 

“The delightful pages of the old Greek, whose flavour has been so admirably 
presented by Canon Rawlinson, will thus be made accessible to a far wider circle 
than heretofore. There is no better introduction to Greek history and literature 
than Herodotus, and the English reader gets him here under the best possible con- 
ditions.”—Literary World. 


Crown 8vo, 


EUROPE IN THE “MIDDLE AGE. 


By Ouiver J. THATCHER, Ph.D., and FerDINAND ScHWILL, Ph.D, 

This work has been written, by men who have had long experience in teaching, 
to supply the want of a compendious History of Medizval Europe, from the middie 
of the fourth to the close of the fifteenth century, which has been long felt in 
Universities and schools. A distinguished Professor of Modern History in one of 
our leading Universities, to whom a copy has been sent, writes: ‘‘The book 
covers ground on which it has always been hard to get a snitable book for edu- 
cational purposes, and, so far as I can judge—I have as yet only examined the 
German History of the tenth century—it is thoroughly sound and clear,” 


Books for Lent. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT: a Practical 


Explanation. By the Rev. OxarLEs GorE, Canon of Westminster. 
Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE WORK OF THE CHURCH IN LONDON : 


a Series of Lectures delivered in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, during the 
Summer of 1896, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE TEXTUAL 


ORITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Professor GzoreE SaLmon, 
D.D., Provost of Trinity Colleze, Dublin. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net each vol. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE 


THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, AND ROMANS. With Notes and Dis- 
sertations. By the Jate B. Jowztt, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOME OF THE CHIEF FACTS IN THE 


LIFE OF OUR LORD; and the Authority of the Evangelical Narratives. 
Lectures preached in St. James’s, Westminster. By HEnRy Wace, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 


GREEK TESTAMENT: comprising a Connected Narrative of Our Lord’s 
Life, from the Synoptic Gospels in the Original Greek. With concise 
Grammar, Notes, &c. By Tozopuitus D. Hatt, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 





General Literature. 
THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. By the late 


Joun Appineton Srmonps. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. “[Immediately. 
*,* This is Volume I. of a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of “THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY,” in 7 vols. large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. The 
remaining volumes will be published at intervals, 


THROUGH LONDON SPECTACLES. By 


Constance Mitman. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


~* Pleasantly written essays on literary topics and Arcadian scenes.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


HISTORY IN FACT AND FICTION. By 


the Hon. A. 8. G. Oawnine, Author of “Lord Macaulay: Essayist and 
Historian,” ‘‘The Philosophy of Charles Dickens,” &c. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
“ An intensely interesting book......I do not think that I ever saw the difficulties 
of the Eastern question in so clear a light as I did after reading the short 
chapter which Mr. Canning devotes to it. Pall Mall Gazette. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WORKS 


OF DR. ROBERT WATT, Author of the “ Bibliotheca Britannica.” 
JaMEs Fintarson, M.D., Physician to the Glasgow Western Infirma: fa. 
the Royal Hospital for ‘Sick Children; Hon Librarian to the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow, &c. With a Portrait, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SIR CHARLES HALLE’S LIFE & LETTERS. 


Being an Antobiography (1319-60), with Correspondence and Diaries. 
Edited by his Son, ©. E. Hatié, and his Daughter, Martz Haus. 
With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 

“ The volume is one of the most interesting of recent contributions to the litera- 
ture of music....A strong sense of humour is manifest in the autobiography as well 
as in the letters, and there are some capital stories scattered up and down the 
volume,”—Times. 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARON THIEBAULT 


(ate Lieutenant-General in the French Army). With Recollections of the 
Republic, the Consulate, and the Empire. Translated and Condensed by A. 
J. Butter, M.A., Translator of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Marbot.” 2 vols, with 2 
Portraits and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 283. 

“Mr. Butler’s work has been admirably done .....These memoirs abound in 
varied interest, and, moreover, they have no littie | literary merit...... For solid 
history, bright’ sketches of rough campaigning, shrewd studies of character, and 
lively anecdote, these memoirs yield in no degree to others,”—Times, 


PREHISTORIC MAN AND BEAST. By the 


Rev. H. N. Hurcuiyson, Author of ‘‘ Extinct Monsters,” ‘‘ Creatures of 
other Days,” &c. With a Preface by Sir Henry Howorrs, M.P., F.R.8., 
and 10 Full-page Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

‘A striking picture of living men and conditions as they once existed......It 
combines graphic description with scientific accuracy, and is an admirable 
example of what a jusicious use of the imagination can achieve upon a basis of 
established facts.”—Knowledge. 


A YEAR IN THE FIELDS. Selections from 


the Writings of Joun Burrovexrs. With Illustrations from Photographs by 
Clifton Johnson. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“ The book is an excellent example of its kind, pleasant, chatty, and readable- 
Pare Fresh and graphic, instinct with country sights, scents, and sounds,.”—Land 
and Water. 

** The book is pleasant reading, and Mr. Burroughs is a true lover of Nature.” 
—Athenzum. 


THE MONEY-SPINNER, and other Character 


Notes. By H. Serow Merriman, Author of “ The Sowers,” “‘ With Edged 
Tools,” &c, and 8S, G. Tattentrre. With 12 Fall-page Illustrations by 
Arthur Rackham. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
**We have many bad books, and many goody-goody books, but few good books; 
this is one of them,.”—Mr. James Parn in the Illustrated London News. 


SELECTED POEMS OF WALTER VON DER 


VOGELWEIDE THE MINNESINGER. Done into English Verse by W. 
ALISON PuiLiPs, M.A., late Scholar of Merton College, and Senior Scholar 
4 = org 8 College, ‘Oxford. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, small 4to, 
3, ne 

“There is in the outpourings of the famous Minnesinger a freshness and a 
spontaneity that exercise an irresistible charm...... Mr. Phillips deserves thanks 
~— all — of poetry for bringing him before the world again in so acceptable 

a form.’”’—Times, 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Edited and Annotated by AuGUSTINE 
BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P., and FrepERIC G. Kenyon. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume. 
7s. 6d. per Volume. 
**Not only a cheap, but a handy, useful, and eminently presentable edition. 
+»... Altogether a most satisfactory and creditable production.”—Globe. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Sipwey Lex. Volume XLIX. (ROBINSON— 
RUS-ELL). Royal 8vo, 15s, net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s. net. 
A farther Volume will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 
Norg.—A full prospectus of the “‘ Dictionary of National Biography,”’ with 
Specimen Pages, will be sent on application, 





New and Recent Fiction, 
THE WAYS OF LIFE. Two Stories, LM 


Sandford. 2. The Wonderful History of Mr. 
x Preface entitled, ‘‘On the Ebb b Tides Sy obert Dalyell Wit, 
“Carita,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63, tT, Fmd ot 


THE YOUNG CLANROY: a Romance of th, 


*45. By the Rev. Cosmo Gorpow Lane. Orown 8yo, 6:, 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS. 


FsNpaLt and Fox Russk1LL. Crown 8vo, 63. y Percy 


GILBERT MURRAY. By A. E. Hovenroy. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
“The story is efally written, and never fails i sais 
Scotsman, anaes! , ann fo geeee interesting." 


“Gilbert Murray’ is a true hero of romance of the old type.”—Glasgow Her ala, 


UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES. By Axcut 


ArRmMsTROoNG. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


“A capital romance, aoating: lively, and sensational t , 
degree.”—Black and White. ‘ © exactly the right 


“ Oapital light alienate the characters are natural! tot 
depicted.”—St. James's Gazette. “oe 


THE WITCHFINDER. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ An interesting and well-written romance.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“ An effective story that will appeal to the student of manners and customs no 


less than to the general reader. One or two scenes are not onl th 
really powerful.”—Standard. a bt 


THE BORDERER. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


By T. Petiar. 


By Apau Lipnmy, 


** A powerful novel with real insight into the elemental motives and passions of 
human nature...... The characters show considerable dramatic force, and develop 
with the story in convincing fashion.”—British Weekly. 


RODNEY STONE. By A. Conan Dov, 


Author of “The White Company,” &, With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 63. 


“A delightful - ateony 4 about ‘Rodney Stone’ is its lilting ‘go.’ There is not 
a dull page in it from first to last. All is light, colour, movement, blended and 
inspired by a master hand.”—Punch. 


THE SOWERS. By Henry Seron Menrriar, 


Author of “ With Edged By “The Grey Lady,” &c. THIRTEENTH 
EDITION, crown 8vo, 63. 


“ From first to last the book teems with interest......There have been few such 
good novels for years.””—Mr, JamEs Payn in the Illustrated London News, 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY, By Mrs. Huurury 


Warp, Author of ‘‘ Robert Klsmere,” **‘ The History of David Grieve,” 
Marcella,” &c. THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living woman could have 
pave bone it......1t is a work which does her heart and imagination infinite credit.” 
—Standard 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. By S$. 


R. Crockett, THIRTY-SECOND THOUSAND, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the reader along 
keenly interested and full of sympathy from the first page to the last.” —Spectator 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH. PRIOE ONE SHILLING. 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Ohaps.; TWO AFRICAN DAYS’ ENTERTAIN- 
7-9. By Henry SETON MERRIMAN, MENTS. By Miss Mary Kinas.er. 
Author of “‘ The Sowers,” 

THE ee COALENDAR| ON THE SPUR OF OCCASION. By 
(Mar E, and H. Heron. 

THE DEATH OF QUEEN RKLIZA- , 
BETH: an Anniversary Study. By| NOTES ON LORD LEIGHTON. By 


Srpney LEE. Giovanni Costa. 
PICTURESQUENESS IN eens. . 
By the BisHOP oF LoNDO: FAMOUS TRIALS: the Queen against 
= IRISH SCHOOL, OF ORATORY, Dr. Pritchard. By J. B, ATLAY. 
By J. F. Tartor, Q.0 
TEN DAYS AT OOURT: the Emperor | A CADDIE’S TRAGEDY. By Horace 
Nicholas’s Visit. A Diary kept by| G. HuTcHINson. 


the late Hon. Sir OuARLES Mugrar, 
P.C., June, 1844, PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 





Contents :— 








*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward, post-free on application, their Catalogue of Publications, 
containing particulars of Works by 





W. M. Thackeray. Leslie Stephen. H. Rider Haggard. Holme Lee. 
Rebert Browning. Miss Thackeray. Stanley J. Weyman. Mrs, Gaskell. 
Mrs. Browning. Sir A. Helps. Henry Seton Merriman. The Sisters Bronté. 
J. A. Symonds, G, H. Lewes, Hon, Emily Lawless. The Author of “ The Gamekeeper 
sere. Semeney Ward. = * ae . Pare e genres ae... nos te ve at Home.” 
rs. Oliphant, e@ Author of ** Molly Bawn,’ he Author o ohn Herring. F 
Sir Wm. Muir, K.0.8.1, James Payn. Hamilton Aidé. And other Popular Writers. 
Matthew Arnold, S. R. Crockett. Anthony Trollope. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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